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Notes of the Month. 


Grocers, drapers and other retailers have had a protective system specially 
designed for their benefit despite the Press campaign against them as profiteers. 
Our ingenuity as a people can, at least, rise to the imposition of a tax which is 
unique in the history of protective tariffs. How we once laughed when we still 
believed that England was the ‘“‘ Nation of Shopkeepers!’’ But how the laugh 
changed to a wry grin when we found we deserved the title ourselves! The 
“greasy till’ could carry its grease into politics, and it did, A tax could be specially 
devised and quickly imposed to protect the till, but so far no effort has been made 
to ease the taxation of our theatres. The Gaelic Athletic Association is given the 
benefit of ‘an educational agency”; but the Abbey Theatre is classed as a place 
of amusement. The populace can be highly educated at Croke Park—it can only 
be amused at the Abbey. That is apparently the view of the taxing authority. 
Or can it be that Croke Park represents a greater voting power than the Abbey 
audience ? One never knows; and the ways of politics and politicians are 
strange. Whatever the cause the Entertainment Tax is still imposed upon our 
National Theatre in common with fancy fairs, cinemas, revues and nigger minstrel 
troupes. 

* Ld * % * * Sg * * * * * * 

Now when the advocates for the abolition of Income Tax upon internal 
investments are loud and insistent the time seems opportune to make a protest 
against the continuance of the Entertainment Tax upon our own productions. 
Despite the noise made by the Income Tax payers, it is impossible to believe 
that the abolition of the tax upon home investments would beneficially affect the 
national economy, but it is quite easy to believe that its abolition would be in- 
dividually beneficial. There is no shadow of a doubt that the release of our National 
Theatre from payment of the Entertainment Tax would be immensely beneficial 
to the financial aspect of National Drama. It would be no less beneficial in 
stimulating the Theatre to something better than low comedy and high farce 
from which its income is now derived. The Gaelic Theatre has had its very trifling 
subsidy and doubtless finds even the few pounds granted by the Ministry of 
‘Education a very considerable aid to the maintenance of its effort to popularise 
plays in Irish. But plays in English have their importance also, not primarily 
linguistic perhaps, but of tremendous importance to the continuance of the growth 


he art of drama. 
ofit * * * e % * * * * % * Me 


Frequently enough moans are heard because Irish dramatists and actors 
leave Ireland and make their homes in England or America, but rarely is any effort 
made to retain them in Ireland. It seems to be expected of Irish people who make 
a profession of their art that they should live on hope and give their lives to the 
public. In consequence it is only those who have sources of income other than 
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their art who can afford the luxury of patriotism. Patriotism thus changes from 
being “‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel” to be the pampered pet of the moneybag. 
The Irish artists who are not moneybags are compelled to leave Ireland to secure 
that financial recognition to which their artistic perfections should entitle them, 
and to secure those amenities of life without which their art must deteriorate. 
Bernard Shaw has informed the public at large that he “can live in England,” 
and he gave that as the reason why he resides there. Many others in London 
and New York could, and would, repeat his words. Ireland, apparently, could not 
afford them. 
* * * * * *® * * * * * * * 

Little countries like Holland, Denmark and Czecho-Slovakia make some 
provision for the arts of the drama. Big towns and small towns in Germany, 
France and Italy do the same. In consequence the drama flourishes in such places, 
while in Ireland it languishes almost to death. Only a few weeks ago a new theatre 
was opened in Rome especially for Pirandello, and to this theatre the Italian 
Government, as sorely pressed for money as any in Europe, gave substantial 
support. In fact without financial support from the State the new theatre was 
impracticable and could never be realised. Yet that support was accorded and the 
Theatre opened with our countryman Lord Dunsany sharing the premiére with 
Pirandello. And Lord Dunsany’s play, The Gods of the Mountain, which was given 
such honour by Pirandello has not been staged in Dublin. The money of the 
Irish State is evidently much too precious to be wasted in such a foolish way, 
more particularly when there are Castles-on-Shannon to be built. And, anyway, 
who cares for plays, players and playwrights when the country can be galvanised 
so much more expensively. 

* * * * * * * He * * * e * 

Some German and Austrian towns, too, make variations in taxation in favour 
of the so-called high-brow drama. One German town taxes plays that are not of 
a “‘literary”’ character twice as highly as it taxes the literary variety. Austria, too, 
makes the same distinction in another way by doubling the taxation after a play 
has had fifty consecutive performances. This tax recently affected the run of 
Shaw’s Saint Foan on the Viennese stage and it had to be withdrawn as its very 
popularity rendered its continued performance unremunerative, and a law designed 
to hit musical comedy stopped a masterpiece of drama. Even the laws so well 
designed for their purpose sometimes have disconcerting effects. But at least 
the intention of the Austrian legislative was good. 

*% * * * * * * * * * % * * 

Our legislature has had no intention whatever on the subject. It just took 
over the British Entertainment Tax and kept it. There can be no doubt that the 
removal of this tax would be beneficial to native drama, so why not remove it at 
once? Maintain it by all means on the revues, musical comedies and plays that are 
not ‘‘literary,’’ but remove it most certainly from the performances of the National 
Theatre Society, the Dublin Drama League, the Gaelic Theatre and similar bodies. 
The removal of the tax would enable these bodies to do many things that they are 
prevented from doing now, and actors, dramatists and playgoers would all benefit. 
Take the Entertainment Tax off Irish productions now ! 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 2 

The new Bill affecting copyright in Ireland contains nothing of a revolutionary 
nature and the fears of Irish authors, resident and publishing their work in Ireland, 
that they might be adversely affected may be set at rest. The Bill follows closely 
the British Copyright Act of 1911, the only departure from that Act being ap- 
parently in the clause relating to free copies. By that clause it is gratifying to note 
that the National Library of Ireland is to take rank with the British Museum in 
the compulsory provision of a copy of all books published in Ireland. It is to be 
hoped that the British Government will amend its Copyright Act reciprocally: 


From the Stalls: Propaganda and 


Melodrama. 
By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


T has been said that the aim of art is to give pleasure by imitation. 

_ The statement is not completely untrue, but it is quite certainly 
misleading. Photography is not yet recognised as an art, though 
photographers sometimes usurp the title of artist, and in the very 
loose way in which words and titles tend to be used they may even 
succeed in maintaining it. Such success will not, however, bring 
photography within the circle of the arts; it must inevitably reduce 
the status of art. If it had been said that the aim of art is to give 
pleasure by creative, or even selective, imitation, there would be 
small cause for dissent. When James Stephens makes his shell- 
listener take the shell from his ear and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, it was sweet 
to hear a cart go jolting down the street,” he merely emphasises 
the return of the listener to the ordinary sounds of everyday exis- 
tence. The merely mechanical reproduction of the jolting of a cart 
upon the street could not give pleasure normally, and its accurate 
imitation could hardly be termed art. Art must pass beyond mere 
mimicry, and the function of the artist is not merely to reproduce 
the familiar but to transfigure it, to give the familiar a significance, 
a profundity, that otherwise it must lack. Contempt is the child 
of familiarity. And familiarity is life. To rectify the contempt 
of life must be the design, conscious or unconscious, of the artist. 
Art for the sake of art, outworn and discarded now, was merely 
the cynical gesture of a bored age. Art must give pleasure, if only 
to the artist; but more generally it seeks to give pleasure to the 
greatest possible number of persons, and to that extent art is com- 
mercial, subject to the pseudo laws of economics. Popularity does 
not necessarily mean the debasement of art—it may just as probably 
mean popular good taste. 

The aim of all art is to give pleasure by creative imitation. 
The aim of dramatic art is to give pleasure through the exercise 
of the critical faculties in human life. The dramatist may have other 
views or other purposes, but he must first give pleasure and at the 
same time rouse the critical faculties of his audiences Amongst 
contemporary dramatists may be numbered many who use their 
plays to direct attention to some definite social purpose: Bernard 
Shaw is an outstanding example, but John Galsworthy, Eugene 
Brieux, Karel Capek, George Kaiser, have all used their plays in 
this way. Many of our own playwrights, too, may be included 
in the number. Lennox Robinson in Harvest, Stephen Morgan 
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in The Serf, may be mentioned as examples. The dramatist may 
just present life as he sees it, without stress or emphasis on any 
particular weak point, or he may be a propagandist using the stage 
as a platform. He may be, and usually is, something between 
these two, but however definitely propagandist or didactic a dramatist 
may be, he must provide “‘ entertainment ” if he desires to obtain 
any hearing at all. A pamphlet or a book must do the work he 
desires if he fails to provide interesting and piquant contrasts in 
his characters and vivacity, not merely life-like but liveliness, in his 
dialogue. Characters and speech must each be alive to provide 
the bracing refreshment of mind and spirit which is entertainment. 
People go to theatres to be entertained—many it is true go merely 
to be amused—and they will certainly cease to frequent the theatre 
if the dramatist fails to provide entertainment. Drama must aim 
at illuminating those whose minds are alert, whose taste is critical, it 
should not provide emotional narcotics. 

It was for such audiences that the Irish Literary Theatre, 
from which the Abbey Theatre derives, was founded. It was to 
be concerned only with “plays that are literature.” This high 
standard was very quickly forgotten when the Theatre concentrated 
upon the peasant and the dialect play. Plays that are literature 
are not produced every day, and if the Theatre had attempted to 
live up to its declared purpose, the policy of the late Edward 
Martyn was obviously the correct one for adoption. But other ideas 
prevailed, and it is perfectly plain now to all beholders that these 
ideas have failed in their object. From the sublime heights of 
The Playboy they have fallen to The Moral Law, and from The 
Country Dressmaker to The Courting of Mary Doyle. In 1905 this 
descent seems to have been thought inevitable by Mr. Yeats. 
“TI think,” he wrote then, “‘ that a race or a nation or a phase of 
life has but few dramatic themes, and that when these have been 
once written well they must afterwards be written less and less 
well, until one gets at last but ‘soulless self-reflections of man’s 
skill.’’’ Peasant plays have been written ‘‘ less and less well ’’ for 
many years now, and though they were not even “‘ soulless self- 
reflections of man’s skill,” they have been produced at the Abbey 
Theatre. The peasant play that was bad made way for other kinds 
of plays that were no less bad, until it became the exception to find 
a good play where once it was the rule. It is not that good plays 
by Irish writers are not procurable; they are available, many in 
published books, but they have never been staged. The Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre produced The Tinker’s Wedding, which ought 
to have had its production at the Abbey Theatre years ago. ‘There 
are plays by Lady Gregory, George Fitzmaurice, T. C. Murray, 
Lord Dunsany and many others that have not yet been produced, 
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and many of Shaw’s plays have never been seen in Dublin. The 
plays are available, it is left to wondering conjecture why they have 
never been produced. Can it be that the Theatre that forced The 
Playboy into public favour lost all its energy in that effort? Or the 
Theatre that beat Dublin Castle with Blanco Posnet is now without 
spirit? “‘ We set out to make a ‘ People’s Theatre,’ and in that 
we have succeeded,” said Mr. Yeats in an open letter to Lady 
Gregory in 1919. “ But I did not know until very lately that there are 
certain things, dear to both our hearts, which no ‘ People’s Theatre ’ 
can accomplish.”” Plays which are literature would seem to be one 
of those things! And yet the plays that are literature are as popular 
as those which are so very decidedly anything but literature. It 
would seem that there is need for change in the Directorate of the 
Abbey Theatre. Enthusiasm is a quality easily lost, and twenty- 
seven years of arduous toil will tarnish the best enthusiasm that 
Europe has known in this generation. A new Directorate, or an 
enlarged Directorate, will renew the youth of the Theatre, and few 
there are now who doubt that rejuvenation is very urgently necessary. 

The season now nearly ended has seen seven new plays pro- 
duced at the Theatre. Five of them were very short, and there was 
only one full-length play, Mr. Murray’s Autumn Fire, with which the 
season opened. On the whole, it must be written down as the 
worst season yet known by the Theatre, as it contained nothing of 
outstanding merit. Each of the preceding seasons are memorable— 
one for Funo and the “* Paycock,” the other for Crabbed Youth and Age, 
but the Season 1924-25 will pass from the mind when the Theatre 
closes its doors for the summer vacation. And the second half of 
the season was worse than the first. 

This year three plays have been produced, all of which were of 
very mediocre quality. The best was undoubtedly Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s Portrait, produced on 31st March, but it is the best only 
in that it reaches after something which it only just fails to catch. 
Portrait is an experiment which shows many traces of very close 
study of Pirandello and Susan Glaspell, and with close affinity with 
the newer school of drama which is comprehensively termed ex- 
pressionist. ‘The term expressionist is almost as wide as charity, 
and it covers nearly as many sins. The theories of Freud and the 
practices of D, W. Griffith have gone to its making, and the interest 
of the resultant play depends largely upon the proportions, and the 
way in which they are mixed. Portrait is too small and too thin a 
play by which to judge the method, but it does say that Mr. Robin- 
son is not yet a master. It is a portrait of our time in two sittings, 
and, of course, a finished portrait could not be expected in such a 
hurry. A vaster canvas is necessary, and greater detail, before such 


a portrait can be judged. However, Mr. Robinson does succeed 
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in sketching in black and white the main features, and the sketch 
suggests that its features are blurred and indistinct. They are 
blurred and indistinct, all times of transition necessarily are, and 
our day is one of transition. What is called the Victorian Age had 
faith in progress, and its standard was material. Our age has no 
standard yet, but it is groping after a standard which shall be 
spiritual. This is all set out in the two short scenes of Portrait— 
but not completely or adequately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnado (Barry Fitzgerald and Maureen Delaney) 
are Victorians, even to the reading of Dickens. They have two 
daughters—Maggie (Sara Allgood) and Mary (Joan Sullivan). 
These two daughters are sharply differentiated, if not highly 
characterised. Mary is ultra-modern in all the glory of shingled 
head and jazz costume, masculine in appearance, in outlook and in 
voice. She has left her husband, and evidently has no desire either 
to see or to hear from him again. Maggie is softer, more Victorian, 
preferring one who can survive in the fight for existence to one with 
ideals. She makes her choice between Tom Hughes (P. J. Carolan) 
and Peter Brandon (Arthur Shields). Brandon prefers to wait 
rather than elbow his way into a tramcar, and to remain in a poorly- 
paid post rather than pass over three others, his seniors, in his 
office. Hughes has no such scruples; he belongs to the get-on-or 
get-out fraternity, and is reputed to carry a gun on all occasions. 
He is the “‘strong-man ” type, beloved of Ouida and Ethel M. 
Dell, in common with the young ladies who read their works. The 
homes of the Barnados and the Brandons are well suggested, as 
are the variations in their human occupants, in all there is the flux 
and instability that are the distinguishing marks of our day. Maggie 
Barnado, on her way to a fancy-dress ball, calls at the Brandon 
home to hear some new dance records on the gramophone. She 
avails of the visit to tell Peter that their engagement is ended, as 
she prefers to marry Tom Hughes. She loves Peter Brandon for 
himself, but Hughes offers the life she needs. Hughes calls, dressed 
as a cowboy, complete with gun, to take her to the ball. Brandon 
drunk with whiskey and emotion, snatches the gun and shoots him- 
self. His corpse is used in Grand Guignol fashion in a dance to 
prevent his mother making the discovery of his suicide, and Maggie 
Barnado adds another Guignol touch when she says ‘‘ Blood! And 
I said he had none!” 

From this outline the weaknesses of the play may be judged. 
There is no reason inherent in the play why Peter Brandon should 
shoot himself. If every rejected lover followed that example the 
streets would be littered with corpses. And why try to prevent 
his mother making a discovery that is inevitable within a few minutes ? 
The cramped ending makes the use of Grand Guignol tricks neces- 
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sary, but they spoil the play, making mockery of the obvious sincerity 
of its idea and plunging the whole into the crudest of melodrama. 

There is little that is good to be said for the acting, as only 
Arthur Shields was noteworthy, but he was closely followed by 
Barry Fitzgerald. None of the ladies was impressive, Miss Joan 
Sullivan was negative, as perhaps she was intended to be—but 
even our age is not quite so freakish in dress or manner. 

Next in order of merit comes Miss Dorothy Macardle’s two- 
act play, The Old Man, produced on 24th February. This play 
seems to be political propaganda centring on the deportation of 
John Mitchel in May, 1848. Mitchel has been sentenced to 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, and is in jail in Dublin, 
awaiting the ship. A vast assemblage marches past the jail ‘‘ to cheer 
him,” to prove that his work will go on. An attempt at rescue 
is discountenanced by the Council of the Confederation and by 
Mitchel himself, yet Robert Emmet Sheridan (Tony Quinn) decides 
that an attempt should be made at the docks where Mitchel is to 
embark. His grandfather, Cornelius Sheridan (Barry Fitzgerald), 
tries to dissuade him. Knowing that his entreaties had been vain, 
the Old Man goes out while his grandson sleeps and informs William 
Francis Meagher (F. J. McCormick) and William Scully (Tom 
Moran) of the project. These two appear at the house as young 
Sheridan is preparing for departure; a struggle ensues and the 
young man is shot. It is reasonable to suppose that an allegorical 
parallel is to be drawn between the events portrayed and current 
politics, certainly that is the impression left upon the mind. The 
propagandist intention is very obtrusive, the characterisation is slight, 
and the whole atmosphere definitely melodramatic. Emotion is 
roused, but it is not satisfied, and that, it must be supposed, is the 
deliberate intention of the dramatist. Such an intention must defeat 
drama, and drama is not achieved. The play will not enhance the 
reputation of Miss Macardle. It is certain that she can produce 
work much finer in quality than The Old Man, but a preoccupation 
with the more morbid aspects of politics tends to cramp her effort 
as it blurs her undoubted imaginative power. 

Again the acting was indifferent. Tony Quinn as young 
Sheridan failed completely to grasp the significance of his part, 
and upon him the entire play rested. Barry Fitzgerald was excellent 
as the Old Man, and F. J. MacCormick and Tom Moran were 
both good in the very small parts allotted to them. 

Anti-Christ, produced on 17th March, is entirely a bad play. 
In justice to its author, Mr. F. J. H. O'Donnell, it must be said 
that he does not describe it as a play, he calls it “ A Commentary.” 
But as it was staged as a play so it must be judged. The stage is 
not the place for commentaries; the newspaper is the appointed 
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place for such. That is not to say that Mr. O’Donnell’s theme 
is not proper to a play; it is. But it is not handled in terms of drama 
and most certainly it is not couched in terms of literature. The 
play has an idea in it, but that idea gets lost in a hopeless maze of 
scenes and words. In common with Mr. Robinson in Portrait, 
Mr. O’Donnell dislikes the world as it is after the storm of European 
War and the Versailles Peace. His commentary opens with a glimpse 
at a couple of journalists, without belief in their work, concerting 
plans. Boles, blinded in the War, comes to visit them. He casti- 
gates their insincerity, points to the purity of motives which led 
millions to death and disablement in the war, and ends with an 
attack upon the anti-Christian spirit controlling affairs. He will 
try to bring London and England back to Christianity. The two 
journalists see but splendid opportunities for scoops, and engage 
columns in their papers for a new stunt: “ Anti-Christ is Herel! ” 
The blind soldier pursues his plan. Sandwichmen parade the 
streets with their lurid posters. Boles makes a long speech to a 
meeting of disabled ex-soldiers. A boy selling newspapers has 
some cross-talk with a policeman. Boles is arrested, and the Prime 
Minister decides to have him detained as a lunatic. There is the 
material for a play in Anti-Christ, but the material is never exploited. 
Even in the final scene, which is to contrast what is with what was 
fought for, nothing is definite. Never once does the ‘‘ Commen- 
tary ” rise to the level of drama, and it should never have got beyond 
the reading point. It might read well, but even that is doubtful, 
as there is not a distinguished line in the play. There are, indeed, 
many lines which disfigure the play — ‘“‘I have no desire to have 
such epithets slung at me,” says the Prime Minister. Prime 
Ministers might say that, but it is difficult to credit that they would. 
Anti-Christ is journalism in its crudest form—a form that is not now 
often encountered except one reads the obscure little sheets, once 
called in Dublin the “‘ Mosquito Press,” published in the interests 
of lost causes in every country in the world. M. J. Dolan as Boles, 
and Barry Fitzgerald as a sandwichman, acted well. 

The words about dramatic art with which these notes opened, 
and the suggestions made as to the necessity for change at the Abbey 
Theatre, are called for by the plays commented upon. Entertain- 
ment is lacking from them all. None of them brings to the theatre 
that reality and that joy which Synge postulated as essential to drama, 
and which every play-goer seeks instinctively. If it be certain that 
the supply of good plays by Irish authors has ceased, we 
must do as other nations do—seek our plays from abroad. In 
Prague, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Eugene O’Neill and many other 
dramatists hay their plays produced. In Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, 
London, Rome, it is the same. St. Joan has not yet been seen in 
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Dublin, but every capital in Europe has seen it, and were it not for 
the Dublin Drama League the playgoers of Dublin would have no 
opportunity of seeing anything but revue and musical comedy. As 
a capital, Dublin does not get the best of modern drama, and it will 
not, cannot, get it until there is a Repertory Theatre formed without 
the limitations imposed upon the Abbey Theatre in its original 
patent. But now when the Abbey Theatre can give to Dublin the 
best of world drama, its tradition seems to bind it to the production 
of very bad plays by Irishmen, instead of very good plays by the 
dramatists of the world. The eyes of play-goers may be turned 
to the “ commercial theatre ’’ once more if they find that the theatre 
of their fondest hopes and memories fails them, and it is rumoured 
that the autumn programme of one Dublin theatre gives ground for 


hope. 


Poetry : 


Beethoven. 
(DEAF.) 


By A. J. C. BROWN. 


With casement open to the April air 
Mild in the warm augmenting sun 

Hovering pen on paper white and bare 
He sits crouched forward in his chair 

Striving to end the things that are begun. 


Beyond the elms the ploughed hill rises 
Beyond the garden sway the silent elms; 


Beyond the window in the garden, 
Birds seen through glass in ghostly realms 
Flutter before his flickering watching eyes 
Or refuge flocking in the mocking elms ; 


And fitful wind whips at scattered papers 
Spinning the vane high on the distant tower 
Beyond the green trembling April garden 
Seen through glass like a ghostly waxen flower. 


His hand lies weighed still on the white blank paper 
Against the wind that stirs it unawares 

And fixed towards the distant tower he stares, 
Striving to end the things that are begun. 

He racks cool memory to end despair 
And climbs the grey tower’s stages one by one. 


Far from the restless agitating wings 
Far from the eyes of children seen in gardens 
Breaking their play when a gaping wild bird sings; 
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And higher then till through loopholes revealed 
The village fields lie parcelled out and pinned 
Seen through glass stirred by ghostly wind. 


And now the heavy midday bell is pulled 
High in the belfry he can see it sway 
Hung from the oaken beam into the well 
Down the hollow tower to silent day. 


Pitched towards the vaulting of the sky 
Poised suddenly swoop draughtily descending 
Seen through glass inaudible and dry; 


And all the labour in the fields is ending 
The roads pricked out with midges creeping by 
Seen through deaf glass clear black ghosts creeping by. 


By open window in the April sun 
I see him crouching forward in his chair 
Strive to end the things that are begun 
Clutch the white page in access of despair 
And blankly watch the crumpled cracking paper 
Roll from the palm of his itching opened hand 
Seen through glass the ghostly crumpling paper 
From squeezed-up ball inaudibly expand. 


And droops his head before the mocking elms 
The unheard ploughers calling plough to plough 

The eager birds perched in their ghostly realms 
That sing before him voiceless singing now. 


I see him turn confusion into night 

Flung from the window huddled from the sun 
Draw on the edge of all with hasty pen 

Strive through glass with gossamer to strengthen 
The outer fabric of the things begun 

Rises through memory beyond the glass 
The voiced world of decay through silent glass. 


Belgrade, January, 1925. 


Ballad of a Book Cart. 
By MICHAEL SCOT. 


Who parted first these covers to set free 

The dreams within? What daring fingers shook 
Unheralded these gates of ivory, 

Or horn, defiant of a god’s rebuke? 
This Plato, maybe, the young Shelley took 

(Ah, who may tell us?) past these very eaves, 
To the green shadows of some forest nook. 

But mist has fallen on the autumnal leaves. 


And in that tome of Persic charactery 

The stiff-backed wedges have a servile crook; 
As they had limned his slavish pedigree 

For the regard of some proud mameluke. 
This slim Catullus has a delicate look; 

Mayhap when new it caught the silken sleeves 
Of Spanish noble, or Verietian Duke: 

But mist has fallen on the autumnal leaves. 


And Synge, between these Gaelic ranns, maybe, 
Set a wild feather blown from gull or rook; 
Or Goldsmith may in that brown Odyssey 
Have hid a bayleaf from his crowned perruque. 
Perchance some sunburnt reaper once forsook, 
For yonder broadsheet, his unfinished sheaves, 
And wrought a weapon of his reaping hook. 
But mist has fallen on the autumnal leaves. 


Prince of this thick-strewn Vallombrosa brook, 
Under your hands, a wind of beauty grieves, 
Out of the past, sighing o’er every book: 
““A mist has fallen on the autumnal leaves.” 


Where the Dropwort Springs up Lithe 
and Tall. 


By J. L. DONAGHY. 


Where the dropwort springs up lithe and tall, 

And a thunder mounts from the waterfall; 

Where the salmon pass from the salted seas, 

And the hook-billed birds come down the breeze, 
If she look in the dark and thund’rous pool, 
She will see his body in spindrift cool. 


Where the pigeons beat with heavy wings, 

And the weasel wars with the furry things; 

Where the lizard lies in the grasses still, 

And the spider spins gold cloth on the hill; 
If she stumble on through the thick growth there, 
She will feel his heartbeats in sun and air. 


Connemara—Good or Bad. 


By PATRICK KELLY. 


IIJ.—POTEEN. 


O write of Connemara and leave out the question and answer 

of poteen is like—what? Writing of Hamlet and leaving 

out the riddle of the Prince? Anyhow it is not advisable to pass 

the poteen problem by, or just brush it aside as something unworthy 

of serious notice. It is a very big problem—so big that its solution 
has not yet been found. 

Poteen is something more than: a drink in Connemara; it is a 
tradition. One may spill a drink, but it is very difficult to uproot 
a cult. The air of Connemara is impregnated with poteen. 

In the days of the English the poteen industry was held in 
check. To hold in check is not to destroy. It was not the policy 
of the English administration to hunt down the poteen makers 
ruthlessly. Poteen did not signify a political offence; only a political 
offence was punished with rigour—that is to say, leaving out such a 
terrible crime as murder. People by making poteen could hardly 
cheat the revenue to any great extent, and really it mattered very 
little if they injured their health or occasionally drank themselves to 
death. In a placid administration trifles of the kind are overlooked. 

Poteen in the days when poteen was, was generally manufactured 
from barley and rye, sometimes from oats. | Oats made poor poteen. 
In the words of a famous local distiller, ‘‘ Oats poteen never got 
old, no matter how long it was kept ”’—in other words, it never 
matured. To-day poteen is made from anything and everything. 
“Go out and bring in a few weeds from the garden, and throw them 
in the pot and make a sup of poteen for tea.”” There is no doubt 
that science is a terribly progressive force. 

Recently poteen exposed to the air has been known to turn 
green. A scientist might derive some pleasure from the contem- 
plation of this fact. People called the new state of poteen “‘ green- 
rot,’ but considered that it was preferable to dry-rot. 

Professionalism in anything is doubtless better than 
amateurism. The quality of poteen has degenerated at the hands 
of the amateur. The old professionals are all but gone, and ignorant 
amateurs have taken their place. The spirit of commercialism has 
invaded Connemara and destroyed artistry. The old professional 
poteen makers were artists to a man. They manufactured good 
spirit; it kept its colour—water colour—whether exposed to air or 
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not; green-rot never cast its hue—however pretty it may be to the 
eye—over the work of the old poteen makers. . . . Here it may 
be stated that poteen is really pot-still whiskey. It is a mistake to 
call it illicit whiskey; the term seems to presuppose an inferior spirit. 
Perhaps if Government realised that poteen was pot-still whiskey 
there might be a revision of poteen policy. After all, good poteen 
is much better than bad whiskey. Even in Dublin bad whiskey 
is not uncommon, 

The evils of excessive poteen drinking have been preached over 
and over again by clergymen and doctors in the West. Bad 
poteen is not a beverage: it is a curse. That which itself turns 
green on exposure to the atmosphere, has the effect of turning the 
mind of the drinker red—that is to say, ferocious. Bloody quarrels 
have resulted from the drinking of bad poteen. 

Why do the people persist in making poteen in spite of the 
severe punishments now meted out to offenders? This is a question 
which may not be answered easily, and certainly it should not be 
answered lightly. 

Connemara is a poor place, where earning is not constant, to 
say the most of it, and the maker of poteen makes money. Again, 
those who retail it make money. Those who drink it buy it much 
cheaper than they could buy whiskey. . . . Suppose an epidemic 
of influenza breaks out in Connemara. Doctors recommend whiskey 
for influenza; the people themselves believe in whiskey—or poteen 
—as acure for influenza. The people usually act upon observation; 
within their limits, they are seldom wrong. Where is whiskey— 
legitimate whiskey—to be procured in case of illness? There is 
not a publichouse round the corner of the next hillock. Then, 
even if every hillock sheltered a publichouse, look at the cost of 
whiskey! Poteen is much cheaper and much more easily procured 
than whiskey—and poteen is just as effective when it comes to the 
question of fighting a severe cold. The climate of Connemara is 
wet, and in a wet climate, colds are common. This is simply a 
truism. Again, in the old days, Law in the minds of the people 
was synonymous with oppression. Law upheld the landlords, and 
the landlords were tyrants. To cheat the law by making poteen 
was a virtue, not acrime. Many good stories have arisen from the 
battle of wits between people and police over the poteen business. 
A good story is always welcomed in Connemara. The conversion 
of Law from an oppression to a protection is of much too recent a 
date to be recognised by a long-suffering community. * New 
clothes,” they say, ‘‘ but the same person.” And the spirit of mischief 
is always there, that spirit which often expresses itself inalaugh. To 
the poor a laugh is everything. Perhaps even the rich often sigh 


for lost laughter. 
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“During ash, oak and elm,” said Stephen Flaherty, the last 
lilter of Connemara, ‘‘ during ash, oak and elm, people in this place 
will make poteen.” It remains, then, to be seen if this peculiar 
obsession can be turned to some account. Either destroy poteen 
for ever, if such is indeed possible, or turn the talent of the makers 
to account. Good poteen, as I have said, is better than bad whiskey. 
It has been stated that there are small distilleries in the Highlands 
of Scotland—just little local distilleries—and that the whiskey manu- 
factured in those distilleries is of superior quality. What man, 
then, will have the enterprise to set up a local distillery in Connemara, 
and what Government will recognise his enterprise? Is industry 
such that such a man and his enterprise would be overthrown in the 
jealousy of the vested interests? . . . He would find expert 
distillers in Connemara—one or two of the old professionals still 
remain. He would find a people sympathetic to the idea, because 
the idea was nothing more than a development of the original 
peasant notion of poteen. 

Let poteen be driven under for good and all by every means 
within the power of Government, or let the talent for making it be 
utilised for the relief of Connemara. . . . It is said that poteen 
may be used instead of petrol for driving motor cars. ‘This may be 
a joke, but many a joke, when closely examined, is very much in 
earnest. 


IV.—“ THE BOARD.” 


JN the age that produced ‘‘ Spanish Gold” and kindred stories, 

six Boards, six parts—or, rather, six more or less distinct 
machines—of the machine of Government, operated in Connemara. 
Four of these six Boards were grouped in the minds of the people 
under a single heading, with a mathematical simplicity almost 
amounting to genius, and with a prescience amounting to destiny. 
This heading was Ihe Board. 

The Education Board and the Local Government Board, being 
as monotonous as the very crows and as colourless as a swamp in 
the light of the dying year, were unworthy of a fixed place in the 
memory of Connemara. They provided nothing in the way of 
amusement, and possibly very little in the way of solid benefit. 

The performances (I had almost written the exploits) of the 
great Board—The Board—in Connemara are worthy of a place in 
drama or in an anthology of humorous verse. But, for all that, The 
Board, ever meaning well, occasionally accomplished good—some- 
times by design, sometimes by accident. 

The greatest monument to the mentality of The Board, in all 
the West, is the celebrated lost forest of Knockboy. (This statement 
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savours somewhat of the “‘ bull,” but a bull is often more expressive 
than its antithesis.) A traveller, who had seen the beginning of 
this unique forest, asked, some twenty years later : ‘‘ What became 
of the trees that were planted in Knockboy?”” The answer was : 
“The rabbits ate half of them, and the grass rose and choked the 
remainder.” It may be added that the grass and the rabbits were, 
in turn, destroyed and routed—temporarily, at least—as the result 
of a lighted match being thrown carelessly from the hand of a 
passer-by. 

The planting of Knockboy and the surrounding swamp afforded 
employment—telieved distress, that is—and very little more can 
be said of it as an undertaking for the betterment of Connemara. 
People who knew the soil of Knockboy, the exposed situation of 
the hill, and the climate of Connemara, as one knows some particular 
book read frequently, declared beforehand that the planting of this 
place was a foolish business. It was a foolish business, but probably 
many experiments are necessary before Science can arrive at a definite 
conclusion even on such an apparently simple matter as the planting 
of trees suitable to the conditions of any particular place. 

So much for reafforestation in Connemara. 

That astonishing product of the bird-world, the Congested 
Hen, was a pronounced failure in Connemara. The animal—for 
such it was called locally—must have been closely allied to the 
ostrich family. It was large and long-legged, and was always hungry. 
One did not quite care to meet its eye. Ten Old Age Pensioners, 
living together, each contributing a small weekly sum, might be 
able, in the present day, to support one of those hens as the rich 
keep a pet of any description, and to while away the tedium of 
advanced years. But in the days when the Congested Hen flourished 
—or rather did not flourish—it was utterly impossible for a poor 
family in Connemara to maintain one of those terrible birds in the 
style in which it was wont to be kept in the home of its parents— 
wherever that happened to be. In short, the Congested Hen was 
a decided failure; it laid when it liked—which was seldom—and it 
had an unhealthy appetite. 

After hens, piers. . . . There was a story told by a 
distinguished foreigner of a pier built in Connemara by The Board. 
Those who had seen the forest of Knockboy believed the story. 

The people of demanded a pier, not because they 
really wanted a pier, but because a pier was something that the 
landscape actually required in order to round it off, so to speak. 
It is said that an artist, painting a particular scene, will insert a tree 
—not because the tree is actually there, but because he feels that a 
tree should be there—that its not being there was a neglectful omission 
on the part of Nature, which he, as an artist, must set right before 
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the thing became a public scandal. On this principle, then, the 
people who demanded a pier for were unconscious artists. 
Their request having been acceded to by a benevolent Government, 
an engineer arrived duly (duly in this case is a term which has no 
exact meaning in time), and duly a pier rose out of the sea. The 
sea rose too—duly—and the pier vanished in a single night; its 
stones were scattered on the floor of the ocean. Nature, jealous of 
Art, had taken her revenge. 

As the old saying goes: ‘‘ He laughs best who laughs last.” 
Art—in due course—had its revenge. Another engineer arrived ; 
he was horrified at the want of skill of his predecessor ; no pier 
should be thrust out into the cold ocean to become the sport of wind 
and wave. This new engineer was a man of genius, profound in 
his calculations as Napoleon. He built a pier—not into the sea— 
but into the land. The highest tide could not reach it; boats must 
be carried and deposited within its shelter. Winds passed over it, 
shrieking more loudly because they were powerless to harm it. 
The winter seas spat foam in anger because it mocked them. It 
was as exact as a fortification by Vauban. It was the ultimate 
triumph of Art over Nature. Besides, its building—the building 
of both piers, that is, gave employment to the poor fisher folk. 

Well, well . . . those were wonderful days. 

A casual tourist remarked recently to a native of Connemara : 

“You have some splendid ponies down here.” 

“We had,” returned the native sententiously. 

This “‘ we had ”’ was a volume in two words. ‘The “ improve- 
ment” of the breed of Connemara ponies was one of those strange 
accomplishments of theorists that cannot be explained away even 
by themselves. The Board, in “improving” the breed of 
Connemara ponies, excelled itself. The crossing of hot-blooded 
Arab sires and the hardy mares of the wet and windy West, could 
have but one result—destruction. When the first “crop” of 
“improved ”’ foals appeared at the Fair of Clifden, the tinkers, the 
best buyers and shrewdest judges of horseflesh in Connacht, cried 
out: “ Five shillings apiece!’ ‘These words were an efficient check 
on “improvement.” Why the people of Connemara allowed 
themselves to be talked into folly by Government officials, remains 
a mystery. Why the theorists did not conceive the idea of selecting 
a certain number of stallions of the Connemara breed and by giving 
them the food and general treatment given to the imported stallions, 
make at least a fairly sensible effort to improve the breed of Connemara 

onies, is another mystery. Or perhaps it isn’t. Theory is an 
incurable disease. 

These are but a few examples of the perverse operations of 
The Board. They might be multiplied. I do not wish to touch 
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on bee-keeping, the “improvement ” of pigs, special manure, sugar 
plantations, or lectures and literature. A catalogue of woes, however 
fantastic they may be, is always monotonous. ‘The question remains: 
Did The Board ever accomplish any real and lasting good? The 
answer is Yes. The building of strong and spacious houses by the 
Congested Districts Board was a genuine benefit to Connemara. 
Those houses keep themselves, so to speak. They are built invariably 
on high ground. The old idea of shelter from the fury of winter 
storms had a drawback; shelter from wind meant the letting in of 
water. Wind strikes high; water strikes below the belt. The 
engineers barred this foul blow. 

An artist may grumble at the disfigurement of the landscape 
by “tin houses ”’—that is to say, houses roofed with corrugated 
iron—but the owners find them comfortable, and they do not require 
a yearly coat of thatch. The cabin of Connemara attracted the 
artist; the modern house repels him. The old environment is 
going: the new house carries its own atmosphere. It is a thin 
atmosphere, perhaps, a constrained atmosphere; but it is healthy. 
The fairies will not enter a dwelling built by Government, and the 
idea of one of those houses being haunted would hardly find a place 
in the wildest fiction. We may lament the tragedy of the fairies 
driven from the firesides of Connemara, but since they have a palace 
under every hill, who in the name of common sense can sympathise 
with them ? 

The Board, such as Connemara once knew it, exists no longer. 
With all its faults, it was much liked by the people. The constant 
coming and going of officials, their kindness and their crankiness; 
their impossible notions and the calm consistency with which they 
carried out absurd programmes; their tandems and their motors; 
their superiority and their inferiority; their pleasant manners and 
conversation; their wonderful optimism—all these things endeared 
them to the people whom they really amused at times, and who 
knew them far better than they themselves thought they knew the 
people. A book on Connemara, written by an ex-official of the 
British Government, would be scarcely as instructive, and certainly 
not one-half as entertaining, as a book written by a Connemara man 
on the doings of that riddle of modern Ireland—The Board. . . . 
Still, somehow, one regrets the final passing of even a cracked old 
teacup. No man may account for an affection. 


In a City Park. 


By R. HAYES. 


THE pulse of a new life is beating these days in the quiet gardens. 

Out of the womb of the quickening earth, sap is again mounting 
and coursing joyously through brown bark, and already here in lilac 
and laburnum bud is breaking into leaf. On the green sward 
children are romping with fresh zest, and along the sunlit path, 
opposite, an old man is lingering, head uncovered, in the warm air. 

Who, loitering about the shaded avenues, has not at some time 
been suddenly arrested by that bust of the poet on its simple pedestal 
among the trees? ‘This evening as I pass by, the greening hawthorn 
that overshadows it shimmers in the Spring sunshine, its fretwork 
making tremulous patterns on bronze and granite. 

““ Mangan ’”’—so you read beneath, and, having read, feel how 
well they chose who raised here, and not in tumultuous city highway, 
this memory-tribute to the dead. Wretched in environment during 
life, he now at last is thrice-blessed in this happy spot. The seasons’ 
changing splendours passing in silent pageantry about him. The 
peace which he vainly sought enfolding him among the shadows of 
this peaceful park. Beside it here, fitly enough perhaps, is the 
street in which he scrivened for daily sustenance in dingy office— 
“the dark crib where curses and blasphemies were hourly about 
me.’’ But about him, too, we may be sure, dreams, visions, fancies. 
. . . That other street close by where poverty and hardship were 
his bedfellows. The hospital not far away whither Death he prayed 
for so long came on a Summer day to close his eyes, and whence his 
body was borne to its grave by the five friends who, in “ this throngful 
city,”” alone mourned his passing. And as you linger to look at the 
sorrow-limned face, with its lonely gaze fixed beyond the world, 
you feel that this head in sensitive lip and wistful eye was surely 
moulded by Melancholy in his mother’s womb. No line of bitterness 
or scorn, of pride or perversity is there—only anguish, pity, resig- 
nation, infinite yearning, a child-like tenderness and softness. 

Poor Mangan! others of his caste had suffered before him and 
some since, Dante and Villon in old times, Verlaine and Dowson 
in the new—to name only a few whose song was saddened by their 
lives. But none had sorrow wedded to them like him. For those 
others there came and went in cyclic recurrence moods of deep despair 
and wild excess and joyous ecstasy. They knew at least the common 
joys and illusions of childhood, and their fuller days were often 
brightened by some appreciation and applause. But for him the 
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round of all his years from birth to death was filled with unrelieved 

gloom. How vain now to speculate on what this inspired man 

left unexpressed out of heights and depths in him! How useless 

© wish that the winds of Destiny had only blown less harshly about 
im! 

It was at the very beginning an unpropitious wind that blew 
his sensitive spirit into the Ireland on which his mortal eyes opened 
and whose low caoine filled his ears for forty-six years. A dumb- 
stricken, prostrate land, on whose breast Misery and Plague and 
Famine lay heavy. Little wonder that this man’s songs, even when 
they came, as they sometimes did, out of some joyous impulse, are 
darkened by shadows with a wistful note ever stealing into their 
music. Little wonder, when we remember his personal burden 
too, that he “‘ fled into the tower of his own soul and raised the 
drawbridge.” 

Yet, amid all the miseries, he sang some deathless songs, and 
while he is not among the greater poets, few would deny a place not 
far below them to the creator of that rapturous hymn of exaltation, 
Dark Rosaleen. ‘‘ A splendid and impassioned love song” to 
Francis Thompson. “ Among the great lyrics of the world” to 
Lionel Johnson. To us Irish these things, and something more. 

He has always been for me the most racial of the Irish poets 
who wrote in the English language. His poems are the crystallisation 
of his life’s hopes and despairs and pitiful yearnings. In these, in 
his weaknesses and dreamings, his futile struggles against Fate, one 
cannot help seeing a symbol of the Ireland of the past. That past 
was for him an ever-living present, and when he laments, as in Dark 
Rosaleen, ‘‘ Woe and pain, pain and woe are my lot night and noon,’ 
you feel that his own sorrows have been fused with the sorrows of 
his country. Their blended anguish filled all his days, overflowing 
in sad music from his heart. But for himself, while he sees only 
a future continuous with the desolate past— 


oy SS. amid wreck and” sorrow, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow, 


That no ray lights.” 


—he foretells for his country, after the tribulations of the centuries, 
a pe of glory and now She will yet teach the world the might 
of moral beauty, she is young and fair and will be crowned a queen, 
she shall have the golden throne, she shall reign and reign alone— 
so does his soul overflow before her shrine from its deep faith and 
oer: this emotion, kindled by communion with his country’s 
past, his finest songs have come. In them he often blends melody 
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and words with consummate art, leaving an unforgetable picture in 
the memory. In the Lament for Maurice FitzGerald, one of the 
Wild Geese who fell abroad, there is a magical effect in some of 
the verses :— 


“Far on Carah Mona’s emerald plains, 
Shrieks and sighs were blended many hours, 
And Fermoy in fitful strains 
Answered from her towers. 
Youghal, Keenalmeaky, Eemokilly 
Mourned in concert, and their piercing keen 
Woke to wondering life the stilly 
Glens of Inchiqueen.” 


One hears through the cadences, as stanza succeeds stanza, 
the wild music of the gathering storm of lamentation for the dead 
exile sweeping over Munster. 

He has been compared to others—to Coleridge in the inequality 
of his work, to both Poe and Coleridge in metrical skill and in a 
certain proneness to narcotics and stimulants. To me, reading 
Mangan, especially those personal poems of his, there often rises up 
the fragile, wistful figure of Dowson. With him the Irish poet 
would seem to have a certain affinity and intellectual kinship—the 
same temperamental instability and weaknesses, the same exquisite 
sensitiveness. A similar psychosis, a restlessness and feverishness, 
with thirst for desires not to be appeased in mortal body. Dowson, 
in an ecstasy of blended joy and pain, sings out of an unhappy 
memory :— 


“I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara, 

And I am desolate and sick of an old passion.” 


Out of the same mood and emotion, Mangan writes :— 


““T exult alone in one wild hour, 
That hour in which the red cup drowns 
The memories it anon renews ~ 

In ghastlier guise, in fiercer power.” 


_ And how reminiscent of Dowson in its tender grace is that 
delicate etching of his, Lines Written in a Convent Chapel:— 


“Me hither from moonlight 


A voice ever calls, 
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Where pale pillars cluster 
And organ tones roll. 
Nor sunlight nor moonlight 

B’er silvers these walls— 
Lives here other lustre, 


The Light of the soul.” 


Like Dowson, too, all his life’s history, his soul’s emotions, 
his heart’s regrets and despairs and fleeting joys, are mirrored in his 
poems. Yet one cannot help regretting that no portrait of him exists. 
But out of this fine bust among the hawthorns by Oliver Sheppard 
there gazes the soul of the living Mangan. And every time I pass 
by it I hear, as I hear this evening, the same haunting refrain from 
lips moulded expressly, it seems to me, for the murmuring of what 
Francis Thompson calls “that noble stanza.” A sublime pathos, 
a pull at the heart-strings in it :— 


‘“‘Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
There let him dwell, 
He, too had pity for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in hell.” 


The Heed o’ the Deep. 
By R. SIMMONS BREENE. 


Two Persons:— 
Tue Docror, 
Tim Ket ty. 


Tim: Ay! It’s a brave picture on a fine sunny day. A man 
here a ween a weeks back said Sthrangford was noted the world owr 
for the beauty o’ it. Look at all them wee green islands, wey the 
sheep. 

Apsara In some places I can hardly look at the water. The 
sunlight is dazzling out there in those patches of burnished silver. 

Tim: Out beyond, thonder, where it’s dancing and glittherin’, 
that’s what we call about here “the Heed o’ the Deep.” (He 
lights his pipe.) A’m lossin’ me teeth by degrees. They get loose 
from the weight o’ the pipe, and when they get too loose, Willie 
taks them oot wey his nippers—that’s me brother. _He’s a shoe- 
maker to thrade. The wather is deep up to there, and you cud bring 
an Indiaman in, if so be they come up the Lough the way they 
used to do when me mother was a girl. 

Doctor: You don’t see much shipping about now, do you? 

Tim: It’s over the head a Belfast. The thrade all goes that 
way this while. But even I can mind when every inch o’ that wather 
down there was alive wey boats. There was a power o’ fishin’ done 
in them days. And the dhrudgin’ was that good, too. Never to 
spake o’ the gravel from Sheeley and the Sea-Dung. They boated 
it in from the islands, and burned it all round the shore for kelp. 
But none o’ them things pays in these times the way they did. A 
body couldn’t get a livin’, 

Doctor: The Lough had things its own way then. That 
solitary brown sail slipping out beyond Scettrick, might, I suppose, 
often have been a score. How gallant those old ships, barque and 
brig, and all the rest, must have been with their clouds of canvas, 
and their slender, tapering spars! Steam will never give us anything 
so beautiful, and oil has given us even less beautiful things than 
steam. Do you remember any big ships coming up the Lough 
yourself? 

Tim: It’s too long ago. But me mother minded them well. 
An’ A knew a man what went away from here in one of them. 

Doctor: Who was that? 
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Tim: It was a man o’ the name o’ Thompson—Happy 
Thompson. I mind him comin’ back, but me mother was at the 
wake the night he went away. 

Doctor: Where was he going to? 

Tim: The potatas was bad in them days. They were black, 
she towld me, rottin’ in the groun’ everywhere, and the folk 
couldn’t get away t’ll America quick enough. The farmers was 
broke, and the lumps o’ lads could get nothin’ to do on the land, 
A brave ween o’ boys and girls, aye and owldher, too, went from 
down by here. 

Docror: And I suppose they did well in America. 

Tim: A couldn’t well tell you that. But—the maist o’ them 
never come back. America was a long way off when me mother 
was as young as she was then. 

Doctor: But Happy Thompson came back? 

Tim: He did that. If you have a wee minit I'll tell ye. Me 
mother said it was a night yon, the night afore he went away. Ould 
Misthress Thompson, his mother, bid ’em all to the house to have 
a song, and a touch o’ the fiddle, and maybe a glass, for the last time. 
It was good in them, in a way, for they were desprit ill off. Me 
mother went. They had tobacco and snuff and sperits, and who'd 
want more? 

Doctor: Who, indeed, Tim? 

Tim: And they sang while they were able, and then. they 
danced, or, ratherly, they cut such capers as they had a mind to, 
the way they were. There was only wan man could play the fiddle, 
and he got beycnd that same afther a while, so some o’ the boys 
scraped away at it, while it lasted, which wasn’t long. The fiddler 
was neither to bind nor to hold in the mornin’ when he seen his 
instrument. Whin the day-light began to come in my mother says 
they were not much to look at, an’ whether they liked it or not, 
they had to get to work and get Happy Thompson away. He was 
pretty bad (not dhrunk A mane, but clane work wild). When it 
come to the time to go to the boat he got up from where he was 
sittin’, very pale. “‘ Mother,” says he, “‘ a’m not goin’.” She sort 
o’ looked him through and through, and she set her face. “ Don’t 
be a fool,” says she, and she turned her back, getting his few bits 
o’ duds and things tied up. He looked around at them as if she 
had sthruck him, he was that affronted, and if he was white before, 
he was deadly pale now. He gulped down somethin’, bitin’ his 
lips, and staring at his brogues. At last he looks up. Come 
on, then,” says he, “come on, will yez, to Hell out o’ that wey 
them things,” and he clapped his hat down on his head, and was 
out the door in a flash. They had two or three cars there, but he 
just walked on as hard as he could, and it was some minutes before 
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they caught up wey him. ‘‘ You forgot your Mother,” says one 
o’ them, “‘ an’ Ossy.” ‘‘ A did not, then,” says he, gettin’ up beside 
the lad. He never looked back nather. They dhrove down the hill, 
an’ away to Com’er, an’ out by the Heed o’ the Deep, where the 
boat was, and them as went wey him said he went out to her quate 
enough. He was a thrawn boy, my mother said, an’ sure the poor 
divil was clane demented. 

Doctor: And what about the ship he went in? 

Tim: It was me mother tellt me about yon. She was up on 
the height beyond, afther they dhrove away, and though they lost 
sight o’ the car in a moment or two, they could see the big ship 
when she come up past, a wheen a minutes afther, through the heads 
from Sthrangford. She was a powerful gran’ vessel, square-rigged, 
wey three masts, and she hove to up at the Deep, and sent a boat 
ashore for the few there was. On the top of the hill they could see 
it like a wee speck goin’ out. Ould Misthress Thompson, she 
come forrard and sat agin the stone ditch, on the far side of the 
road, an’ watched an’ watched, an’ never a word. She was that 
quate they were afeerd o’ her, for she was a hard woman, and they 
left her to herself. ‘‘ Ossy Ingram,” says she, when they were 
slippin’ away one by one, “‘ come here,” says she. Ossy went over 
till her, nervous like, and the ould body says, ‘‘ Stoop down,” says 
she. Ossy stoops down, and the ould body kissed her once very 
slow and deliberate like. ‘“*‘ Go on, now,” says she, “‘ and be a good 
girl.” And there she sat, and watched, the maist o’ the forenoon, 
until the big white sails was oot o’ sight doon towards Sthrangford, 
and even then she made no move to come in. 

Doctor: Poor old creature. It was a hard wrench. 

Tim: Ay! Well, big John Dines went out at the last to call 


her. ‘‘ Mrs. Thompson,” he gives a guldher, “‘ come in for your 
mate.”” But she never answered. Me mother says the dog began 
to howl, an’ someone says, ‘‘ He misses Happy.” Big John went 


an’ looked over the ditch where she was, an’ she was sittin’ there, 
wey her checked-apron over her head. ‘‘ Mrs. Thom ale 
says, softly, an’ tuk himself up short, for he didn’t like the look, 
at all, at all, of her head in undher the apron. They could see 
him peerin’ at her, an’ dhrawin’ back. He come, white and scared, 
into the kitchen on tip-toe, as if he were afeard he’d wake her. 
“My God, boys,” says he, ‘‘ she’s deed!’” An’ she was. The 
dochther called it heart failure, an’ mind you they used to say she 
had a hard heart, but it wasn’t hard enough to stand for what many 
a mother in Down had to go through in them days. 

Doctor: You said Happy Thompson came back. 

Tim: Ay, he did. But it was many a long day, maybe five 
an’ twenty year. Misther Hamilton Thompson he was then. 
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Docror: And Ossy? 

Tim: Shure, they wouldn’t let her wait. Small blame to them. 
Forby, he never wrote for ten year at the least. She had big childer 
when they did hear. 

Docror: What happened when he did come? 

Tim: He was quarely improved, me mother said, wey a fine 
suit of broadcloth and a gold chain across his belly, an’ a casthor 
hat, an’ he had money in the bank, so he had. He come into the 
house an’ looked at the big, sthrappin’ men and women, you might 
say, that were Ossy’s weyans. 

““T’ve none o’ me own,” says he, sighin’, thoughtful like. 
He was married, too, but his woman was one o’ them fashionable 
wans that breed none. ‘I’ve none o’ me own,” he says. He didn’t 
stay about long. He went back to America, and didn’t come home 
again. When he was goin’ away, Ossy was showin’ him the place. 
“The potatas is good the year,”’ says she. He started, dazed like, 
an’ then he looked at her, an’ she said, of a suddint, he seemed that 
old and ill. ‘‘ Me poor Mother,” says he, “my God, me poor 
Mother,” and he turned away. Presently he put out his hand. 
““ Good-bye, Ossy,” says he, roughly, in a manner o’ spakin’ “ an’— 
an’—Oh, God damn the potatas!”’ says he, just like that, and he 
tuk aff before she could stop him. And that was how Misther 
Hamilton Thompson went back till America. You see, me mother 
towl’ me all about it. It be to have stuck in her mind. 

Doctor: What was her name before she was married? 

Tim: (Surprised) Didn’t I tell you that? Oh, she was Ingram 
—Ossy Ingram t’ll her own name. 


Some Pages out of the Strange, 
Eventful History of the Old Queen’s 
Royal Theatre, Dublin. 


By JOSEPH HOLLOWAY. 


‘TO dip into memory’s lucky bag in the hopes of bringing forth 
prizes worth while, has always been a hobby of mine. The 
‘dear old Queen’s”’ occurs to me at the moment, and I herewith 
record the result of a few dips into its past, and leave my readers 
to say whether they are all prizes and no blanks, or the reverse. 
A rapid survey of the bare-bones of its history comes first 
to mind. 

It opened its doors on October 5th, 1844. The new theatre 
emerging out of one called The Adelphi Theatre, that had been 
in existence since 1829, but, strange to say, never had been licensed. 
John Charles Joseph was the first proprietor of the newly-named 
theatre. A triple bill was performed on its opening night, viz.: 
ee Devil’s In It,” ‘‘ The Lottery Ticket,” and ‘‘ The Miller’s 

aid.”” 

Varied bills and long, of a similar kind, were the rule for 
upwards of fifty years, played by “‘ Stock’ companies, augmented 
occasionally by visiting stars of varying talent. Melodramas, 
Shakespearean plays, tragedies, farces, burlesques and ballets were 
constant fare there, served up in appetising way to suit all patrons’ 
tastes. 

The theatre’s ups and downs have been many, but when John 
Harris (afterwards Manager of Dublin Theatre Royal) reigned 
there, between 1847 and 1851, as directing spirit, it was certainly 
one of the extreme ups in its history. 

It was during his management that wonderful little Fred 
Robson, a comedian with the range of a tragedian added to that 
of a droll of infinite humour, made his first appearance in Ireland, 
in 1850, as Wormwood, in the popular old farce of “ The Lottery 
Ticket,” and remained in the “Stock” company for some con- 
siderable time, appearing in many parts. On leaving Dublin, the 
comedian became at once famous in London as The Yellow Dwarf 
(a weird and wonderful creation) and Shylock (in a burlesque on 
Shakespeare’s play, in which Robson startled all who saw him by 
his real tragic moments in the part—the critics proclaimed him 
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a pocket tragic-comedian, with the divine spark of tragedy aglow 
in his burlesque study of the Jew). 

On the exit of Harris to the Royal, Joseph, the proprietor, 
took on management himself for a time; but he, alas! overtook 
“Failure” rapidly, and in 1852, Charles Dillon, a romantic actor and 
tragedian, who had been previously seen in Dublin as Hamlet, next 
took in hand the guidance of the theatre ; and shortly after, in the 
same year, J. L. Toole made his stage-debut as ‘‘ Simmons,” in 
“The Spitalfield Weavers.” (He having previously appeared in 
London as an entertainer.) 

Toole became an instant success in Dublin, and retained his 
great vogue and popularity here right up to the end of his long career. 
Who could ever forget, once seen, his old doll-maker—Caleb Plum- 
mer, in “ Dot”’—the dramatic version of ‘‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” by Dickens? 

Samuel Phelps also made his first Dublin appearance in this 
theatre as Hamlet (1852). Many, including Forbes Robertson, 
consider Phelps as the greatest Shakespearean actor of his time. 
When in command of Sadler’s Well Theatre he staged thirty-three 
of the poet’s plays—a noble achievement truly! 

Dillon himself captured all playgoers by his marvellously 
impressive impersonation of Belphegor especially, and it is said 
nobody could witness him play the part without being moved almost 
to tears—he possessed the rare art of being able to touch the heart 
at will. I saw Dillon in one of W. G. Wills’s poetic plays called 
“‘ Boliver,”’ at the Royal, and also in ‘‘ Othello,” towards the close 
of his career. His end was very tragic. He was walking down the 
main street of the town in which he was appearing when Death 
came along, and claimed him there and then. 

__ In 1854 Henry Webb, who followed Toole as the comedian 
of the Stock company, succeeded Dillon as manager, and opened with 
the dual impersonations of Lesurques and Dubose (two parts made 
memorable by Henry Irving in after years), in “ The Courier of 
Lyons.” Webb is said to have been fine in these well-contrasted 
parts also. But it was in ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,” when he and 
his brother (who were more alike than peas in a pod), played the 
roles of the ‘“ Two Dromios,”’ that lasting fame came to the brothers 
Webb. ; : , 

T. C. King, the deep-as-thunder voiced tragedian, with the long 
jet-black hair and moustaches and beetling eyebrows, strutted his 
hour in many roles, under Webb’s management, and his daughter 
(afterwards Mrs. Arthur Lloyd) acted on the boards of the theatre 
in the early sixties. King could play all sorts of parts, from “‘ Danny 


; tonetaamlet.) 
eae see as ‘“‘ Cassio” to his “ Othello” that the then youthful 
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Henry Irving made his first bow to a Dublin audience, on March 
6th, 1860, when he replaced a popular, discharged favourite named 
Vincent; and the audience, resenting his coming on that account, 
hissed him for several nights running, and those hisses remained 
an abiding memory with him to the end of his career. (It is a well- 
known fact that zo get the bird, is the greatest calamity that can befall 
a player. It stings to the heart, and awes the entire company as 
well.) Irving continued to appear in all sorts of characters for a 
month, till he left Dublin, on Vincent being reinstated. However, 
in 1861 Joseph F. Warden took the latter’s place, making his debut 
in “ Temptation.”” Warden remained on at the Queen’s till he went 
to Belfast, where he became a famous manager. (His son, Fred 
W. Warden, follows in his father’s footsteps, and has been account- 
able for the annual pantomimes at the Gaiety, Dublin, for many 
years past, including this year’s ‘‘ Cinderella.’”) 

In the seventies the Queen’s fell on evil days, and had many 
managers in rapid succession—Arthur Lloyd, the comic singer, 
having a try at it in 1874. His first year brought him a balance 
on the right side, that soon disappeared. 

The Lessees, Dr. Joseph (son of the theatre’s first proprietor) 
and Ellis Jones (Dr. Joseph’s son-in-law), also took turns at manage- 
ment with disastrous results. 

At Christmas, 1882, Joe Eldred, an eccentric little comedian 
and fine Dickens’ character impersonator, produced ‘‘ Dick Whit- 
tington,” with J. W. Whitbread as the “‘ Emperor.” Jones had 
the good fortune to make the latter his stage-manager, and in 1887 
he became manager—a position he held down to the rebuilding 
of the theatre, when the patent lapsed, and the new building fell 
into other hands. 

During Whitbread’s long reign Boucicaultian Irish drama held 
sway—the manager himself becoming an expert at the formula, 
having a long list of Irish dramas to his credit. 

Of all the Irish comedians who trod their brief hour on the 
Queen’s stage, none was as competent or satisfying as the genial, 
quick-witted, ever-jovial, smiling-faced “‘ Charlie” Sullivan. I 
shall never forget his ‘‘ Shaun-the-Post ’—a creation intermingled 
with humour and pathos—that pulled at your heartstrings till tears 
came unbidden to the eyes. 

In the days before the theatre was rebuilt a laneway ran between 
the rere of the theatre and the high College wall, and in such plays 
as ‘* Arrah-na-pogue,” the gates at the back of the stage were flung 
open, and the wedding-party used to drive up on “ outsides,” and 
big Mrs. Glenville (the mother of Shaun Glenville, the comic singer 
and “‘ Dame” impersonator of pantomime), as “‘ Kitty Walsh,” 
arrived in her “ private ass and cart.” (All this is changed now 
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as the stage of the new theatre goes back to the College wall.) The 
realism this created can well be imagined, with a real moon 
Sometimes shining over the wall, and the “ bobbies ” trying to keep 
back the over-curious little boys from joining the wedding guests, 
and stepping on to the stage. 

The new theatre opened in 1909, managed to struggle on 
somehow up to last year (1924) with repertory by local companies, 
for the most part, and on November 24th, 1924, new proprietors 
came on the scene and opened with twice-nightly revues. 

To me the twice-nightly system is a slayer of all artistic effort, 
in any branch of theatrical enterprise, as the players are all in a 
flurry to get their work through in the first house, and are over-tired 
and listless in having to repeat the same stuff all over again in the 
second. So that the art of acting has rarely, if ever, a look in under 
this purely money-grabbing new system. It was on Monday, June 
2nd, 1913, twice-nightly shows were introduced at the Queen’s, 
when “ A Girl’s Good Luck,” a drama, in 10 scenes, was mutilated 
and run through rapidly twice in one night. 

In the early sixties it was the custom to have specially written 
Irish Pantomimes produced each year at the Queen’s, and I have 
just heard from John MacDonagh that the new proprietors have 
““ commissioned ” him to write an Irish one for next season, 192 5-26. 
This is a step in the right direction. When T. H. Nally’s fairy 
entertainment “Finn Varra Maa,” was produced at a series of 
matinees at the Theatre Royal, commencing on St. Stephen’s Day, 
1917, I thought a headline was set that would have been immediately 
copied by others, but it has taken eight years for anyone to do so. 
Lady Gregory has come very near the real article in “ The Dragon ” 
and ‘‘ The Golden Apple ’’—all those two quaintly-told wonder 
stories wanted was the introduction of songs and dances to make 
ideal Christmas shows. 

To give an idea of one of the Irish pantomimes [I'll take 
“©The Man in the Moon; or Dan O’Rourke and the Eagle; Harle- 
quin O’Donoghue of the Lakes and the Leprachauns of the Fairy 
Valley,” played on St. Stephen’s Day, 1877, with Charlie Sullivan 
as O’Rourke and long John S. Chamberlain as “ The Eagle” (a 
bird of passage who leaves Dan without a feather to fly with), Sara 
Nelson as O’Donoghue of the Lakes, Joanna Blake as Esmeralda, 
Mrs. Charles Sullivan as Biddy Moore, and Tricky Dicky Hicks 

rter and clown. 
ae the first scene—‘‘ The Fairies Haunt in Elphin Glade ”— 
a grand moving panorama of O’Donoghue and the Red Branch 
Knights, the March of Brian Boroimhe and the Battle of Clontarf 
were introduced. Scene 2 showed the interior of Biddy Moore’s 
Tent at the Curragh Races, where jigs and reels were danced galore. 
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Scene 7 depicted the bottom of Killarney’s Lakes. Scene 8: “ Moon- 
light Dell—Lakes of Killarney,” with grand march and proces- 
sion of O’Donoghue and his Silver Army, and the gorgeous 
Transformation—‘ The Birth of the Lily, and the Fairy House 
of Bliss in the Realm of Shadowland.” (The description of this 
scene reads like the poems by W. B. Yeats.) The Harlequinade 
concluded with grand illuminated spectacle—“ The Fairies’ 
Retreat in the Valley of Silver Bells and St. Patrick’s Day ” (without 
prohibition). W. R. Pope was sole Lessee and Manager then. 

In a pantomime—‘‘ Bo-Peep”—under Fitzroy Wallace’s 
lesseship, Edward Sass appeared as ‘“‘ King Ding-Dong,” and Fred 
Campbell was the clown. I can never forget Sass in a pantomime 
of ‘‘ Blue Beard” as Ally Sloper (the Charles Chaplin of his time), 
coming in front of a bare canvas with a streak of paint on it, and 
approaching the footlights, he leaned forward and with one hand 
to his mouth—while he pointed with the other at the daub of paint, 
and whispering mysteriously and confidentially to the house (like a 
friend giving a tip for a coming event), remarked: “‘ This is not a 
patch on the scene that is to follow!’’ An instant burst of laughter 
greeted the remark! Sly humour was Sass’s speciality in these far- 
away days—in later years he became a splendid character actor. 

The patent of the old theatre expired on March 25th, 1907, 
and a new one, for the term of 21 years, was granted to F. W. Marriott 
Watson (author of “‘ The Face at the Window ”—a real thriller— 
and other melodramas). ‘The demolished theatre seated 1,250. 
It had many vicissitudes, but its achievements were many. 

Valentine Vousden, the pioneer and best of monologue enter- 
tainers, made his first appearance as Harlequin on Boxing Night, 
1846. His one-man show—The Unity of Nations—is a cherished 
memory of all old playgoers. Besides being a dainty dancer, Vousden 
was a fine character actor, and writer of the songs he sang and patter 
he spoke. It is interesting to note that a near relative of the same 
name still upholds the art of the monologue-entertainer, and is also 
a clever character-actor, as his finished sketches of the kindly priest 
in “ True Irish Hearts,” and the stern, yet kind-hearted old Laird 
in “‘ Bonny Mary,” recently at the Queen’s, can testify. 

William Farren took his farewell of Dublin as ‘“‘ Sir Peter 
Teazle”” on December 12th, 1852. Four generations of William 
Farrens all played Sir Peter after the best traditions of this famous 
part. I saw two Farrens play it, and although I liked them extremely 
well, the memory of Lewis Ball’s ‘“‘ Sir Peter’ remains the most 
vivid and lasting in my memory. The latter’s ‘“‘ Old Hardcastle ” 
and “Sir Anthony Absolute ’’ were companion pictures of equal 
excellence and as ripely humorous in quality. 

G. V. Brook, a splendid-framed Shakespearean actor, farewelled 
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from the same boards on December, 1865. He was the greatest 
“ Othello” of his time. Oh, how I used to hear playgoers in my 
youth rave about this great actor. His end was tragic—he was lost 
at sea. 

James R. Anderson starred for three weeks in a series of 
Shakespearean parts in August, 1862, and Miss Marriott played 
Hamlet in the fifties. She is considered to be the best female Hamlet 
the stage has ever seen. 

In writing about a famous old theatre like the Queen’s in a 
short article, it is hard to know what to mention and what to leave 
out. I have in my possession a big tissue paper day bill of the old 
theatre, when Miss Marriott took her benefit on Saturday, February 
13th, 1858 (Henry Webb was then lessee). The programme 
consists of the tragedy, ‘‘ Revenge, or Giraldo Fazio,” in which 
Arthur Sterling played the name part, and Miss Marriott that of 
Bianco; Henry Webb was the old miser, Bartoldo. This was followed 
by the grand “ Folly Ballet,” from the burlesque of ‘‘ The Golden 
Branch,” in which Mdlle. Luiza, Masters John, Joe, and Harry 
Collier and the Corps de Ballet appeared, which gave place to the 
three-act comedy, ‘‘ The Jealous Wife,” in which T. C. King and 
Miss Marriott played Mr. and Mrs. Oakley, and Annie Parker (a 
name to conjure with in the annals of the Dublin theatres), Harriet; 
and the evening concluded with an original, pathetic, heart-rending, 
operatic-tragedy (written especially for the occasion)—very mirthful 
to behold, in which is disclosed the doleful Life and Dismal Death 
of a poor Unfortunate Bonnet-maker; as also the Melancholy Wooing 
and Sad Undoing of a Gay and Gallant Youth, entitled “ La 
Traviata Travestie,” containing many Musical Gems, but on the 
whole a little more wordy than that of Verdi (to quote programme).. 


_ In this, Violetta Downiana was impersonated by William 
Ellerton, and Maria Simpson was the Alfred Smitherini, The 
performance commenced at 7 o’clock, and I am sure midnight had 
proclaimed itself before poor Violetta “ kicked the bucket” (as one 
may say). I think that this is a fair example of the fare provided at 
the Queen’s in the long ago; now audiences are content with an 
hour and a half of “Pranks,” ‘Chocolate Drops,” ‘ Dublin To- 
night,” and such-like hotch-potch fun makers. 


Squire Bancroft (still hale and hearty in his ripe old age) in the 
sixties played in the Stock at the Queen’s, as well as the Theatre 
Royal, and many successes must be written down to his credit ; 
and in 1860 the Dublin actor, Tom Nerney, gave imitations in the 
Harlequinade, and three years after played title role in one of Duggan’s 
Irish pantomimes. Nerney in his old age retains the limp that helped 
to make his Harvey Duff, the police spy, in “ The Shaughraun 
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famous, and which he received in a fall he got in jumping through 
a trap with no one to catch him behind the scenes. _Ill-fortune 1s 
sometimes good fortune in disguise. All villains in old-fashioned 
Irish drama limped henceforward. Nerney set a stage fashion ! 

The last engagement King filled at the Queen’s, I saw old 
Granby, of the Royal, play Polonius to his Hamlet—they were both 
very old men at the time, but a lifetime of high artistic achievement 
were at their back, and showed through their acting, even in the lean 
and slippered pantaloon period of their lives. Frank Dalton, who 
during the past few seasons acted frequently on the Queen’s stage, 
is another example of artistic flowering, blossoming unfaded in 
advanced years. Of all the old actors I ever saw in my youth, old 
Granby stands out distinctly as the most finished and artistic. In 
Old-comedy characters, Falstaff, Colonel Damas, Dogberry, or 
Dr. Panglos, I imagine his like was never seen—the old Dublin 
playgoers worshipped him—he spent most of his life and ended his 
days in Dublin, and is buried in Glasnevin, where the remains of 
Barry Sullivan, the most glorious-voiced tragedian I ever heard, 
also lies at rest. 

““Granby seems equal to anything in which there is a touch 
of nature. He has natural gifts, of course, of a high order. His 
fine cheery presence, his rich genial sympathetic voice, his simplicity 
of manner, all combine to make him true. But the real secret of 
his art is adherence to nature,” writes a critic of his time, and I agree 
with every word just quoted. In very truth, Granby became for 
the time being each character he essayed—the secret of all great 
acting is summed up in achieving that end. He died, lamented 
by all, on July 27th, 1886. 

In September, 1880, E. C. Mathews and Blake Adams, who 
afterwards became well-known actors, appeared in a drama by 
Watts Phillips, called ‘“* Not Guilty” ; and in a farce, ‘‘ Brave as a 
Lion,” which followed, Willie Clement made lightning sketches of 
C. S. Parnell, Michael Davitt, E. D. Grey, Charles Dawson (the 
Lord Mayor), Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Bradlaugh, etc. Adams 
took parts in “The Bending of the Bough” and ‘“‘ Maeve” when 
played by the Irish Literary Theatre at the Gaiety, February, 1900. 

In January, 1882, when A. Gordon was manager, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Sullivan were seen as Con O’Carolan and Molshee 
in “The Fairy Circle” ; and in “ Brian the Bold and the Cork-Seeking 
Brothers, or a Pair of Braces containing Two Irish Miles,” by 
Harry M’Clelland, which followed; the characters were divided 
into “ Shadows Light as Air,” and “ Beings of a Weightier Growth.” 

The Two Miles—of Cork and of Dublin—were impersonated 
by Charlie Sullivan and “ wee” Tom Nerney—“ a pair of images, 
the image ofeach other!” Pat Kinsella was in the cast as “‘ McMike” 
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—Pat became quite a ‘‘ character ” in Dublin in after years as Irish 
comedian, pantomime droll, and proprietor of “ The Harp ” Music 
Hall in Adams Court, off Grafton Street. A son of his has become 
one of the most successful and artistic of modern poster-artists—a 
poster by him on a hoarding is a joy to behold! Pat’s singing of 
Bob Martin’s songs, such as ‘‘ The Mud-Island Fusiliers,” was a 
thing to remember. A book could be written round the doings of 
dear old eccentric Pat Kinsella! 

When Whitbread in 1884, was business manager, William 
Duck’s company appeared in Henry J. Byron’s comedies, ‘ Our 
Boys,” “‘ Uncle,” ‘‘ Married in Haste,” ‘‘ Courtship,” and “ The 
Girls,” and in Pinero’s “‘ The Money Spinner ”—T. Bolton playing 
John Hare’s part of ‘‘ Baron Croodle” in the latter. The shapely 
Maude Forrester, the same year, filled the title role in “‘ Mazeppa,” 
to the delight of all beholders—the “‘ wild horse of Tartary ” she 
rode was an old grey mare! 

On Monday, June 14th, 1886, Lewis Waller, Florence West, 
Louis Calvert, Leonard Calvert, etc., played in ‘‘ Dark Days,” by 
J. Comyns Carr and Hugh Conway, for a week. Waller was one 
of the greatest romantic actors of costume-drama of his time—his 
““D’Artagnan,” ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” etc., were fine examples 
of his polished, dashing style. Florence West (his wife) was also 
a fine player, and her “ Miladi”’ the best of many I saw. Louis 
Calvert developed into one of the greatest character-actors the stage 
can boast—his ‘‘ Broadbent’ has never been equalled. Leonard 
was a brother of his. | 

The Military Amateurs produced for the first time in August, 
1886, a burlesque opera, “‘ The Forty Thieves, or Ali Baba and the 
Black Sheep of Bagdad,” by R. J. Martin and E. A. P. Hobday, 
R.H.A., both authors appearing in cast, Hobday as Ali Baba and 
Martin as Cassim. Mrs. Cane was the Morgiana. The piece 
was in four acts—the last scene of which was ‘““The Wedding Break- 
fast—The Happy Pair and the Fine-Ali.” 

In September of the same year, Janet Achurch’s London Com- 
pany, under the direction of Charles Charrington, presented 
“Rachel,” a drama by Sydney Grundy—Miss Achurch appearing 
as Rachel in prologue, and Mrs. Athelston in the drama. This 
actress was probably the best English-speaking “ Nora” in “A 
Doll’s House,” the stage has seen. I saw both Duse and Rejane 
play the part excellently, and Flora McDonald appeared at 
the Queen’s, with George Nesbitt as “‘ her husband,” with success, 
years ago. Quite recently, at the Abbey, the clever little Irish 
actress, Eileen Crowe, realised with almost uncanny completeness 
the strange doll-wife-become-woman for us. 


The following month, J. W. Turner’s English Opera Company 
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held the stage, with Ben Davies, Arthur Rousby, Josephine Yorke, 
Marie D’Alcourt, J. W. Turner, etc., amongst the vocalists. Davies 
became a famous oratorio singer, and is still warbling sweetly. 
Rousby ran a popular opera company for years. Miss Yorke was 
one of the finest deep-contraltos on the operatic stage, and Turner, 
a dashing tenor and good actor, made such roles as “ Don Cesar 
de Bazan” extremely popular. His rendering of “‘ Let me Like 
a Soldier Fall” rings in my ears as I write. Thunder became as 
silence to the applause that usually followed his singing of this song. 
“The Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Faust,” 
‘““La Dame Blanch,” were some of the operas billed. Operas were 
not infrequently heard at this theatre. When F. S. Gilbert, a very 
popular tenor, sang the part of Count Rupert in “ Satanella, or 
The Power of Love,” by Balfe, in August, 1901, I was present. 
Fred Clendon was “‘ Bracachio.”’ Gilbert was an idol of the “ gods.” 
Clendon is still singing with great dramatic effectiveness in the 
present Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

At one of Whitbread’s annual benefits in March, 1889, Pat 
Kinsella sang ‘‘ Enniscorthy ” (by Bob Martin), and J. F. Warden 
(who was a fine reciter) declaimed ‘‘ The Women of Mumbles Head,” 
and Fred Murcheson (Dublin’s Lion Comique) sang ‘“‘ Many a Time.” 
Whitbread appeared in both ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” and “ Check- 
mate ”’ as “ Billy Buttoncap ” and “Sam Winkle,” a groom. He 
was a good comedian, but it was as manager and popular playwright 
he really shone. As I said before, he built up several Irish plays, 
a la Boucicault, and also tried to force into the same mould a number 
of historical ones as well—‘‘ Wolfe Tone,” ‘‘ Lord Edward,” 
“* Sarsfield,”’ etc. 

H. H. Morell and Fred Mouillet ran a company in January, 
1893, in which the latter starred in a play written by them both, 
entitled “ The Dark Continent, or Hypnotism and Crime,” and 
played the role of “‘ Edward Kiltelian,” a detective. This actor 
afterwards became manager of the new Theatre Royal, Dublin, a 
post he filled till his death. In November, 1891, he played lead in 
“‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” “‘ Davy Garrick,” “‘ The Bishop of the 
Fleet,” and “The School for Scandal,” at the Queen’s. 

The Kennedy-Millar Irish Dramatic Company, with James 
O’Brien and Frank Breen as “‘ stars,” frequently visited the Queen’s, 
and performed all Whitbread’s dramas. O’Brien was a moon-faced, 
genial comedian, who continued to play “‘ Irish gossoon ”’ parts up 
to the end of his long stage career. J. M. Synge, the dramatist, 
once went with Frank J. Fay to see O’Brien in “‘ The Shaughraun,” 
and he was so pleased with his “‘ Conn ”’ that he wrote an appreciation 
of his acting for The Athenaeum. 

The Dublin University Amateur Dramatic Club gave a week’s 
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performance of “Caste” in March, 1897, with Eccles played by 
C. P. Ball, Polly Eccles by Nellie Fitzsimons, and Sam Gerridge by 
F. A, Storey. The following year, in December, they tried “ The 
Magistrate,” with B. B. Bird as “Mr. Poshet,” the magistrate ; 
Franc A. Storey as “‘ Cis. Farringdon,” C. W. Nixon as “ Mr. 
Worthington,” etc. Mrs. Arthur Owen Lewis was the Mrs. 
Poshet. 

At the Institute of Journalists “‘ smoker” on December 23rd, 
1899, 38 items were programmed, including songs by Mabel Love, 
Wilkie Baird, Harry Clapp, and Marie Collins. Frank Breen was 
the Dickory in the farce, ‘‘ The Spectre Bridegroom.” 

Many light-comic operas, including ‘“‘ The Knight of the 
Road” (French and Collisson), ‘‘ The Warlock,” 1892 (Smythe 
and Little); “‘ Strongbow’ (French, and Collisson), “‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter,” 1893 (Ward and Adye-Curran), etc., were played 
during the nineties. 

“ Strongbow, or The Bride of the Battlefield,” was first played 
on Monday, May 2, 1892—+the tableau in Act 3 was arranged from 
Maclise’s picture in the National Gallery of Ireland, ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Strongbow.” Henry Beaumont, the Dublin operatic tenor, was 
the “Strongbow ’’; Mrs. Du Bedat, “ Eva’; and Jeanie Rosse, 
*‘ Dervogilla.”” Percy French was cast for the role of ‘‘ Harper,” 
and Isabel Maddock (a sister of Sir Simon’s) for that of “ Ruella.” 
To Frederick Flint (brother of the late Aby McHardy Flint) fell the 
role of “Fitzstephen;’”’ H. A. West was ‘“‘ Dermod Mac Murrough”’; 
George Crawford, ‘‘ Henry II’; and J. K. Foote, “ Cellerie,” butler 
to Dermod, to name but a few of the cast, that contained the names 
of Miss Prescott, Mrs. Betham, Miss Grandison, and other well- 
known names in musical Dublin of the time. Whitbread “ pro- 
duced ” the opera, and W. W. Small painted the scenery. (The 
latter’s son, Robert, is now stage manager and scenic artist at the 
* Olympia.”’) + 

The opera was in three acts—the first was set in the “ Ban- 
queting Hall of Dermod Mac Murrough at Ferns Castle” ; the 
second in the ‘‘ Court of Henry II,” and the two scenes in act three, 
“the Camp outside Waterford, Interior of the Ring Tower,” and 
the “‘ Battlefield.” 

My recollection of this work is that it was a very commendable 
attempt at an Irish historical opera, but, alas! the good example 
wasn’t followed up. aus Ryd 

Dr. Collisson was a most energetic little man in the nineties 
in Dublin musical life, and ran a series of Saturday popular concerts 
in the Leinster Hall (now the Theatre Royal) at a cheap rate, in 
which all the celebrities appeared, and admittance to gallery always 
remained “one shilling!” Truly a contrast to the celebrity-concerts 
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of the moment, when a spectator sometimes is expected to give a 
guinea for permission to be seated on a chair on the stage. The 
little Doctor was a fine accompanist and an effective soloist, and a 
live wire ever—he afterwards became a minister of the Church of 
England, and musical Dublin felt his loss greatly. Nobody has 
since filled his place. 

Percy French was a sort of Jack-of-many-occupations-and- 
master of most—such as song-writer and vocalist, librettist and 
actor-vocalist, one-man-entertainer, cartoonist and landscape painter, 
and comic prose writer, and editor of ‘“‘ The Jarvey”’ (a Dublin 
comic, illustrated by R. C. Orpen and others) ; in fact, he was a 
genius in his own way! 

Some little time ago I picked up a copy of the libretto of 
“Strongbow ”’ on a barrow in the book lovers’ paradise off the quays. 

When Charles Warner played his original character of 
““Coupean’”’ in Charles Reade’s drama, “‘ Drink,” in October, 
1896, his acting was so weirdly realistic of a poor wretch in the last 
stages of D.T.’s that he drove most of the spectators to the bar to 
relieve their pent-up feelings. (It is on record that the theatre bars 
never had such a week’s returns!) The thrill that ran through the 
audience the night I was present I shall never forget, at the cry 
of “Oh, my God, he’s killed!” as they all stood up in the pit to 
view the mangled body on the stage when “‘ Coupean”’ fell from 
off the scaffolding! I don’t wonder that the bars became busy— 
the shock received was so realistic that it took a lot out of all beholders. 
Poor Warner died by his own hand in the end—some say it was 
playing “‘ Coupean ”’ so frequently that affected his brain. 

Hubert O’Grady, the first ‘‘ Conn the Shaughraun ” the Dublin 
playgoers ever saw, was to be seen frequently on the Queen’s stage, 
where he produced a series of his own Irish dramas. His “‘ Sadler,”’ 
an emergency-man in “ The Famine ’’—a ripely humorous, comic 
villain—became a famous character-creation of his. 

Lionel Brough, Edmund Payne, Haidee Wright, and her 
brother Frederick, and Walter Passmore, all appeared from time to 
time at the Queen’s. 

James J. Corbett, the boxer, played in the title role of a drama 
by William A. Brady, written round him, called ‘‘ Gentleman Jack,” 
in the last act of which a fight takes place in the Olympia Club, 
New Orleans, in 1894, and in May, of the same year, “‘ The Bauble 
Shop ” (H. A. Jones), with Charles Weir as Viscount Clevebrook, 
Charles R. Stone as Matthew Keber, and Emma Hutchinson as 
Lady Kate Ffennell, was staged. 

The Milton-Rays were often seen here in “Don Quixiot” 
(1893), “ Forty Thieves’ (1895), and in pantomime of “‘ Little 
Bo-Peep” on Boxing Day, 1896. 
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Arthur Lloyd and Co. appeared in March, -1897, in “ Our 
Party,” and his own Irish drama, “ Ballyvogan ;” and Mrs. Walter 
Bentley played ‘‘ Nell Gwynne,” “ Camille,” and “ Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” in December, 1896, and in the following March, ‘‘ Rob 
Roy ” was given, with Fred Dobell in title role, and Mrs. Bentley 
as Helen MacGregor. ‘‘ The White Queen” and “ Jeannie 
Deane” were also “billed.” Dobell still continues to tour the 
“smalls” of Ireland with his own company. 

From time to time first nights of new plays occur at the 
Queen’s ; such as Edmund Leamy’s “Cupid in Kerry ” (April 24th, 
1906) ; 4// Hallows Eve, by the Hon. Wm. Forbes and Whitbread 
(April 20th, 1891); ‘A Bad Quarter of an Hour,” by Miss Costello 
(August 21st, 1896), with Mrs. Glenville as “ Mrs. Murphy” 
and Frank Breen as “ Cheerful,” a porter; “Liz” by Fred J. 
Cogley (May sth, 1924); ‘‘ Patsy Cann,” by D. C. Maher (July 
16th, 1917); “ The King of Dublin,” by McNulty and Madden 
(April 15th, 1918), to mention but a few. Whitbread’s manage- 
ment ended with a triple bill of Irish plays on Monday, March 
18th, 1907: ‘‘ The Rapparee ”’ (by Gerald O’Loughlin, now Director 
of The Gaelic Players); “Sold” (by James H. Cousins, now in India); 
and “ The Great Change” (by Felix Partridge), a fitting close to 
an honourable lengthy term of management. 

At the end of the play, ‘‘ The 10-30 Down Express,” on the 
opening night of the new theatre on Monday, September 27th, 
1909, F. W. Marriott Watson, the new lessee, came before the 
curtain in response to the calls for a speech, and said ‘‘ He intended 
that they should see many new dramas there, many that they had 
never seen before, and he should not forget the old themes. Many 
great people had trod that stage—Sir Henry Irving, Charles Dillon, 
T. C. King, G. V. Brook, and many others. Although they could 
not have the old guard amongst them again, they would have many 
fresh ones.” It remains to be seen if the new proprietors will fulfil 
that promise better than Watson did. ne 

The Queen’s has had always a great tradition for melodrama. 
A writer some years ago, commenting on this, remarked: People 
sometimes sneer at plays for being melodramatic as often something 
that implied their utter condemnation. Not only is melodrama 
not bad art, but we are inclined to think that every play really worth 
writing is, to a greater or less degree, melodrama. AAs a matter of 
fact, all really vital and important things in life, love and work and 
death, are crude and primitive in their character. 

“Of course, ordinary melodrama has the defect, from an 
artistic point of view, that it is purely conventional. We know that 
these melodramatic figures are not real, but their vitality is 
undoubted. Fortunately, many more pretentious plays, divested 
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of their scenery and their settings, make the same appea! to the 
same childlike sentiments of the heart. For it is good to be again 
something of a child, and the man who can never rejoice at the simple 
sentiments and excitement of a good melodrama, has surely lost 
something of the secret of existence.” 

I agree with every word just quoted, and would feel sorry for 
the playgoer who couldn’t enjoy ‘‘ The Silver King,” “ Alone in 
London,” ‘‘ The Two Orphans,” or the more sensational dramas of 
“The Grip of Iron” (with Fred Powell as “ Jagon’’), or “ The 
King of Crime ” (with Sam Livesey as “ Rougarre,’’) for instance. 
The old Queen’s audience was a strange one that remained as mute 
as a mouse during the intervals, but became noisy and talkative 
from sheer excitement once the curtain went up. 

If I were asked, I should be inclined to say that the best way 
for the new proprietors to re-capture some of the past glories of the 
““Old Queen’s ” would be to organise, at least, a three-month 
repertory season each year, of one show-a-night performances of 
the best plays, modern or old, with a first-rate stock company to 
enact them. Nothing artistic is possible in the hurry of a two-show 
nightly arrangement. 


a 
Big Game. 
By F. J. COGLEY. 
Translated from the Spanish of BatpomereE Litto. 


ON the wide and arid plain the steeply descending rays of the 

sun scorched the scanty herbage between the thickets, where 
the thin and withered branches of the rickety shrubs were inter- 
laced with the twisting stems of dry and dusty parasites. 

The coarse black sand along the barren paths was roasting, 
and from the thickets came from time to time the faint rustle of 
little snakes and lizards, wearied by the light and heat and seeking 
some shady space under the myrtus leaves or among the thistles. 

Stooping low, and with an antique fowling piece in his 
trembling hands, E] Palomo, an old man, diminutive and dry as 
a nut, followed with slow and unsteady steps the trail of a partridge 
in the calcined sand of the bye-ways. None could beat him at 
picking out the fresh trail from amongst a thousand, nor at telling 
if it were made by cock or hen, chicken or full-grown bird. Alone, 
without kindred to relieve the helplessness of his old age, he had 
only this hunting skill to provide him with the barest necessities. 

The sun weighed down like lead upon his rounded shoulders, 
and increased the difficulties of his progress over the soft and giving 
soil. He had grown very tired, and so far had not discharged a 
shot, when suddenly he straightened himself, halting before a 
clump of stunted trees and cacti ; the end of the trail he had so 
patiently followed. He rounded the grove, examining the ground 
to make sure that the bird had not escaped by the other side, then 
raised the trigger of his gun and peered between the branches, 
craning his neck and raising himself on tip-toe. 

The three toes marked in the sand, spread forward fan-wise, 
had given promise of a magnificent cock-bird. 

His anxious, wandering eyes, scrutinising every leaf, every 
bunch of grass, soon distinguished the yellow bill and dark head 
appearing through the fork of two branches. The body, coloured 
like the dry leaves about it, was more to be guessed at than seen. 
He aimed carefully, pulled the trigger ; and a splendid partridge, 
his feathers half-scorched by the flame of the discharge, took his 
place in the hitherto empty net-satchel. © 

Satisfied and happy, the old hunter proceeded to reload his 
firearm, whose barrel, of enormous length and calibre, was attached 
to the stock by a ligature of twine and fibre. A splinter of wood, 
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inserted in a hole bored at the muzzle of this venerable piece of 
ordnance, served as a sight ; having to be renewed after each dis- 
charge because of the blowing away of the interior portion which 
formed its base. The shot, indeed, often owed much of its efficacy 
to this additional projectile, more deadly than any ordinary pellet. 
With prolonged use the hole at the muzzle had widened, and the 
bulk of the wooden sight had increased in proportion, so that in 
aiming, the eye encountered a monolith beyond which it would 
have been impossible to see an elephant. 

The profound solemnity with which El Palomo went about the 
loading of this gun showed the importance of the operation in his 
mind. Uncorking his flask, he poured the shiny black powder 
into his hand, then slowly and cautiously emptied it into the barrel, 
blowing off every grain which stuck to his hard and leathery palm. 
Still without haste he inserted the bundle of grass which acted as 
wad, after which, with the utmost care, he counted into the hollow 
of his hand the Twelve Lords, twelve pellets polished to brilliance 
by constant fondling, like precious objects, in his fingers, and two 
by two, the better to keep his count, despatched them into the vasty 
tube. Finally, taking a heavier pellet, he traced the sign of the 
Cross on the muzzle with it before inserting it. This was Charle- 
magne gone to join his body-guard. 

This job finished, half-dazzled by the overpowering glare 
from above and shading his eyes with his hand, he was surveying 
the horizon, uncertain as to which route he should follow next 
when the startling whirr of a partridge taking flight made him turn 
sharply. He saw the bird land, with a rapid flutter of wings, in a 
little hollow to his right. In a few moments he had reached the 
ee and thence following with infinite precaution the tracks in 

e sand, soon discovered his quarry hidden amongst some thistles. 
He presented and fired. The smoke of the discharge had not had 
time to scatter in the agitated air when a reddish form swept past 
him like a tornado, brushing his unsteady limbs so that he almost 
stumbled. 

His yell of surprise and anger—‘ Get out of that, Napoleon |” 
—came too late. The partridge, its neck pierced by the gun-sight, 
was already vanishing in the jaws of a huge lion-coloured bull-dog. 

After a moment of stupefaction El Palomo, brandishing his gun, 
rushed upon the intruder, aiming blows and kicks which the thief 
avoided with ease, keeping a safe grip of his prize as he bounded 
through the scrub. Soon the old man halted, weary and disheartened, 
leaning on his ancient weapon. His anger had given place to the 
despair which realises a loss as irreparable. Such a beautiful bird, 
a dish for a prince, to be devoured by that filthy brute! His eyes 
grew misty, and he changed his tactics, trying to force a note of 
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endearment into his trembling voice: ‘‘ Napoleon .. . good dog 
ers elem DOY. 

By this time the good dog was nosing the ground to account 
for the final scraps of his feast, having completed which he thrust 
a feather-bedecked muzzle through the bushes, gloatingly licking 
his chops and fixing eyes which shone like braziers upon the ex- 
asperated hunter. He was now favourably disposed to respond 
to the other’s demonstration of affection, leaping joyfully from the 
thicket and with his stub of a tail in rapid motion, coming to wipe 
his feathery nose on the veteran’s legs. 

In face of the shameless cynicism of this unspeakable animal, 
E] Palomo felt his courage rise up anew, and just for a moment 
an impulse of blood and extermination rioted through his distracted 
mind. He was tempted to pour his whole remaining supply of 
ammunition into the capacious barrel, and with that one devastating 
charge to blow the brigand to atoms. He checked himself quickly, 
however, for the dog’s owner was the steward of the nearby 
hacienda, a domineering and brutal official who would cruelly 
punish any attack upon his favourite. 

The latter’s taste for partridges was of recent origin, dating 
from a day when one of these birds, wounded in flight by a clever 
shot, happened to fall into his clutches. ‘The meal was so much to 
his liking that thenceforward the sound of a gunshot was sufficient 
to send him scurrying in its direction. On this occasion the first 
report had attracted him in time to profit by the results of the second. 

Abandoning all thought of retaliation, the old man was 
departing with heavy and dragging steps from the ill-omened place, 
when he halted in fresh alarm. ‘The satchel containing his single 
partridge had trebled its weight. A glance over his shoulder kindled 
new anger in his weary heart. The dog, his teeth fixed in the bag, 
was pulling gently at it in an attempt to detach it from its fastening. 
Only Heaven knew what rage consumed the ancient ; stiffening 
his miserable frame and wielding his gun by the barrel he aimed 
a tremendous sweeping blow of the butt at the execrable beast. 
But he wounded no more than the air, and his shrunken legs, unable 
to bear against the weight and impetus of his artillery, gave way 
beneath him, so that he fell his full length in the brambles, 
grievously tearing hands and face. 

For long he remained squatting on the ground, the gun across 
his knees, seeking to devise some plan for ridding himself of the 
incubus who, comfortably resting a couple of yards away from him, 
regarded him impudently with an expression partly of surprise and 
partly of annoyance at his delay in resuming the chase. Presently, 
after sundry wide-mouthed yawns and snuffles of impatience, he 
appeared to decide that the hunter’s attitude must be due to a 
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temporary forgetfulness, and proceeded by example to remind him 
of his duties. 

Like a setter born and bred, he went to work in the scrub, 
his scut in violent motion, muzzle to the ground snuffing noisily, 
raising swarms of insects and putting the little lizards to flight 
from their shelters under the leaves. Occasionally he would pause 
to raise his head and direct a look of inquiry and invitation towards 
the motionless figure, then resume his labours with redoubled 
zeal and tumult. 

At length the old man rose and, as if determined to abandon the 
hunt, shouldered his gun and set out with an air of indifference 
by way of the barest and most desolate spots. This stratagem also 
failed. The dog followed him with downcast head and unwilling 
air, but with no apparent intention of leaving his heels. Exasperated 
by the obstinacy of the persecution he tried a final experiment, 
carelessly throwing the gun by the side of the path, and walking 
off with his hands in his pockets, like a man taking an aimless stroll 
to stretch his legs. It was immediately successful. After a brief 
pursuit Napoleon, with one glance expressive of contempt, took 
the homeward way, departing at a trot with drooping tail and 
dejected ears, and never a look. backward. 

At last El Palomo was free, and blinking like one who awakens 
from a nightmare he watched the abomination depart. ‘There was 
still time to retrieve his loss, and overcoming his fatigue with an 
effort, he recovered his gun and made his way into a grove of myrtles. 
This should, he thought, be a refuge for the partridges driven by 
the heat from the open plain ; and he was right, for traces of them 
were everywhere. He busied himself heartily, investigating the 
worm-eaten branches and the dark green recesses under the leafage, 
taking no notice of the crackling of dry twigs heard in the thicket 
now and then; probably the slinking, stealthy escape of some 
vixen disturbed in her siesta. 

Soon his patience was rewarded, for he caught sight of a par- 
tridge imprudently poking its head from behind a bough, levelled 
his gun and pulled the trigger. Instantly upon the report, the bushes 
were violently thrust apart, and the head of the dog appeared, the 
ears erect and rigid, With a spring he reached the partridge and 
began to crunch it with his powerful teeth. The gun dropped 
from the old man’s hands. Amazement, anger, grief, and despair 
were mingled in his attitude and expression. He felt himself 
vanquished, with no more strength for the battle, and a heavy 
anguish weighed upon his broken spirit. What could he, a 
decrepit old man, cast aside like a useless bundle by all, do against 
this fierce and formidable enemy, who could strangle him with a 
single snap? 
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Mechanically he picked up the gun, and as he emptied his 
last charge into it two great tears crept down his furrowed cheeks 
and, passing through his ragged moustache, moistened his lips; 
they tasted bitter as gall. 

All about him was an empty wilderness. Over towards the 
sea hot vapours rose from the sleeping dunes. Not a grain of sand 
stirred on the grey slopes. The sky, flooded with light, shone in 
strange contrast with the parched earth, the scattered and languid 
vegetation of which seemed to exhale a mist of heat. The exhausted 
Palomo was painfully struggling up the steep ascent to the cart- 
track, when a violent jerk whirled him round, making him lose his 
balance and tumble heavily. He half raised himself, to see Napoleon 
joyously descending the slope with the satchel swinging from his 
mouth. A final flame blazed in the nearly quenched eyes of the 
old hunter, and the blood surged in boiling waves to heart and 
brain, giving him back for one mad moment the vigour and deter- 
mination of his youth. Never had his hand been more steady, his 
eye more true. An agonized howl responded to the explosion; 
the dog dropped the satchel, and with every hair bristling like a 
thorn, vanished into the scrub. As the storm of his anger passed 
the ancient felt his blood grow cold and a profound defection 
invade him. The soul of the old serf became prey to an invincible 
dread. He saw the enormity of his crime, and the image of the 
infuriated boss rose before him, freezing him with terror. He gazed 
pitifully over the plain and saw there, far away, the dog traversing 
the sandy spaces with the energy of a thousand devils. Embedded 
in his ramp was Charlemagne, and elsewhere upon his person he 
bore the Twelve Lords. Like a deer that scents the pack, El] Palomo 
started to his feet; more bent than ever, dragging heavy limbs, 
he reached the track and was lost to sight around a turn. 


[Note—‘ Sub Terra,” a book of mining studies from which the above story 
is taken, was regarded in Chile some few years ago at any rate, as a good example of 
the work of the younger National writers. Lillo worked for some years as an official 
in the Chilean mines, but later occupied a post in the University of Santiago.] 


The Art of Raquel Meller. 


By CHRISTINE MAJOLIER. 


N° so many years ago the name of Raquel Meller was almost 
unknown in England, and probably totally ignored in 
Ireland. On the continent she was known as a chanteuse de genre, 
a possible Spanish successor to Yvette Guilbert, that most brilliant 
diseuse, although the alleged succession is hardly legitimate, being 
based on nothing more definite than a superficial resemblance of 
method. 

They both, by an apparent minimum of effort, achieve the 
maximum of effect, and both, disdaining the merely popular, go 
back to the ballad and to the simple country song for their inspira- 
tion. Music that has its roots in melody and in the perfect unison 
of heart and voice, and is fortunately independent for its success 
of those acrobatic exercises dear to the conscientious singer. 

There the resemblance may be said to end, as while Yvette 
Guilbert was typically French in her manner, Raquel Meller is far 
from being typically Spanish in hers. For this there is at least one 
very natural explanation, and that is that she is Catalane, and to 
expect her to conform to the Spanish type is to expect the Irishman 
to exhibit English characteristics, the Catalonian and the Castilian 
being as widely divergent in politics and sentiment as it is possible 
for the Irishman and Englishman to be. 

There is also another possible explanation which is that the 
artist must, and does find his medium through a total and instinctive 
disregard of the conventional, expressing his nationality only in 
so far as it serves his art, and no further. 

The Cinema has now done much to familiarize the personality 
of Raquel Meller. She can no longer be unknown to most persons 
living in the civilized towns of Europe, for the film is no respecter 
of prejudices, projecting its conceptions of life upon admirer or 
detractor alike with the same impartial good humour, and not to 
have seen at least one of her three most recent successes: ‘“‘ Les 
Opprimes,” “‘ Violettes Imperiales,” or ‘“‘ La Terre Promise ”’ is 
oe an impossibility, however infrequent a cinema-goer one may 

es 

The standards and exigencies of the cinema are so opposed 
to those of the stage that it is scarcely possible for the same artist 
to combine the talents necessary to each without some diminution 
of excellence in their subsequent execution, and it is therefore an 
unusual gift of penetration that enables Raquel Meller to so sharply 
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differentiate between the two representations that what she very 
admirably expresses on the screen she no less admirably dispenses 
with on the stage. 

(This has been recognised in France, where she has now taken 
her rightful place as one of the most exquisite and individual artists 
of her time.) 


She brings to her film work all the dramatic energy of which 
she is capable, and if in ‘“‘ Les Opprimes”’ it is too pre-eminently 
employed it is because she is still at the immature stage, the tran- 
sition from stage to screen being not completely accomplished, 
and in her haste to reject her previous formulas, unwittingly goes 
beyond the boundary she has set herself. But this is a fault she 
severely rectifies in “‘ Violettes Imperiales,” for now she is splendidly 
poised, knows the value of each action, and every movement, however 
theatrical, is controlled by her will-power. Obliged by the law of 
cinema drama to go to certain lengths, she goes them with such 
felicitous restraint that the spectacle of her distress in sentimental 
torture or in perilous position is finally no menace to one’s intellect, 
while it appeases the secret longing of the soul for temperateness 
in this most turbulent of arts. 


“Terre Promise,” which has been hailed as the apotheosis 
of the actress and producer alike, is in fact a quite exceptional film, 
original in conception as in execution, although the chief problem, 
that of race antagonism, is solved by a rather abrupt but not very 
unusual occurrence in the moving-picture world, the lovers and their 
relatives becoming reconciled to an Anglo-Jewish marriage and the 
heroine to an abandonment of her altruistic principles by the simple 
expedient of sharing a common danger, the protagonists being 
literally purged by fire. Principles and prejudices vanish in a cloud 
of smoke to everyone’s satisfaction, and all is as it should be in this 
perfect world when popular sentiment has not merely a moral value 
but even when necessary a legislative one. Raquel Meller has 
moments of great tenderness and the eloquence of her appeal if silent 
is none the less touching. That you regret so fine an actress has been 
sacrificed to the black and white impersonality of the screen is a matter 
of personal feeling, and in view of the undoubted value of her co- 
operation to leave the state of filmland better than she found it, it 
is perhaps an ungracious complaint as well as a debatable point. 


None the less it is unfair to her as an artist to judge her by her 
cinematographic successes. The essence of art is not to appeal to 
the eye alone, but to create such harmony that the brain, the eye 
and the heart are satisfied not singly but conjointly, not partially but 
fully, and in the case of the actor or singer there must also be the 
appeal to the ear. Ai false note in elocution is precisely as bad as a 
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false note in music. Both destroy illusion, and as art is necessarily 
built on illusion, the moment reality obtrudes, the concord is spoiled. 

Raquel Meller creates this harmony. She comes upon the 
stage without ostentation, with no preliminary agitation, and hardly 
glancing at her audience she sings. Her voice is low, very true, 
and possesses an emotional quality that from the first disarms all 
criticism. Her songs are always sung in Spanish, and this fact helps 
rather than hinders comprehension. Words at the best of times 
are but fragile interpreters to thought, and here are immaterial for 
her eyes, her smile, her sensitive hands; the inflections of her voice 
express her meaning with far greater clearness than the mere intel- 
ligibility of the chanted word. She can by a gesture, a movement 
infinitesimal in itself, so subtle that no sooner is it perceived than 
it has vanished, invoke love and happiness, passion and revenge, 
the eternal verities. 

Her serenity of vision is unmarred by any suggestion of arti- 
ficiality. She uses, very wisely, the most direct and simplest of 
methods to obtain her effects. Having no desire to force her emotions 
upon her public, everything she does is done with so much restraint, 
with such a lovely tranquillity, that it is only gradually that the 
audience begins to feel the measure of her inspiration. Her 
technique is faultless, and no detail is left to chance; more through 
a natural genius for symphony than a calculated endeavour to 
achieve perfection by self-conscious design, as there is nothing cold 
or ungracious about her art, it being sensitive, responsive, and above 
all feminine. — 

She carries out this intent even in her clothes, for she is too 
intelligent to risk the destruction of an illusion by an ill-assorted 
relation between the artist and the impersonation. Thus realising 
this necessity for absolute accord between adornment and personality, 
every dress she wears bears the outward sign of her invisible oneness 
with the character she creates. 

Her beauty, that of the camelia, exotic and mysterious, is like 
unto her art, strangely moving, and of so lovely a texture that a too 
minute dissection of its substance might be to dispel one more 
enchantment in this too prosaic age. 


Town and Country. 


By J. F. MacCaze, M.A. (Dublin). 


N individual, well-versed in Irish administration, was once heard 
to declare that, as far as Irish interests were concerned, the best 
section of any British Act of Parliament was worded as follows :— 
“This Act shall not apply to Ireland.” There is profound wisdom 
in the remark, which was in no way based on prejudice of any sort, 
but rather on a shrewd appreciation of the basic difference between 
the conditions, needs and psychology of Great Britain and Ireland. 
As a rule, in past years, any important Act affecting local 
administration did not, in the first instance, apply to Ireland. Several 
years elapsed, and an adaptation of the original Act was framed and 
found its way on to the Statute Book as the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, or the Local Government (Ireland) Act. Sometimes, this adapt- 
ation was, on the whole, well carried out, but, generally speaking, 
the note originally struck was dominant, and Ireland was, in real 
truth, enclosed in a bracket. A noticeable exception was the case 
of Proportional Representation, which in England was confined to 
the Universities, whilst in Ireland it was applied to the whole country. 
Whoever was responsible for this policy had.a wonderful appreciation 
of the relative intelligence of the two democracies. 

It is now sixteen years since the passing of the first English 
Town Planning Act, and if it were not for the advent of several kinds 
of War, no doubt we should, long ago, have had an Irish Town 
Planning Act. The advent of such is obviously at hand, and the 
drawing-up of this Act involves Ireland in decisions of the most 
far-reaching character. ‘The subject is one which has hardly been 
studied at all in Ireland, and if an absence of study bring along with 
it an absence of prejudice, all may be well. The first thing to do— 
having read the English Acts—is to tear them up. The very titles 
should be done away with. What the country requires is a ‘“* Town 
and Rural District Improvement Act.” That rigid word “ Plan” 
should go, a term so misleading corrupts the mind. 

A study of recent English Acts and their literature reveals, 
very clearly, that England is still industrial, not only in practice, but 
in cost of mind. The industrial age still holding sway results in 
soul-destroying materialism. Lancashire, though proud of its 
chemical and other industries, uses a pretty wit to rename a town. 
The railway guide prints “ Widnes,” but the familiar appellation is 
“ Hell Town.” Making such ajoke implies acceptance of a deplorable 
fact. We certainly want our due share of industrial prosperity, 
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but do not want the desolation of a Black Country, nor do we wish 
to borrow place-names aptly from the infernal regions. Such, 
however, is the general trend of English legislation and thought ; 
more factories and more spreading out of semi-squalid towns, and a 
country-side encroached upon and cut up. Reformers exist, of 
course, but they number few, compared with the advocates of a 
sped-up industrialism which not only spoils town and country, but 
produces a wholly unnatural antagonism between the twain. 

How this artificial hostility can be dealt with ? The answer 
seems simple—a departure from the ideas that have spoilt a great 
deal of that beautiful country which is England. Coal and the 
steam engine have made great districts there the unlovely places 
they now are. And the population of these neighbourhoods have 
suffered both in mind and in spirit. Perhaps England’s great effort 
in the War may be her last. The writing is on the wall—or beginning 
to appear—for a country which had to depend for her corps d’elite, 
(by land at least) the Brigade of Guards, on Ireland, the Highlands 
of Scotland, and the Border Marches of Wales. Here, in Ireland, 
we are not directly infected with the industrialism of England, 
though we are affected by its influences. There are too many people 
in the towns, and too few in the country. In these days we need 
not live within sound of the factory syren. In England, the ridiculous 
hauling of coal, for miles, in trucks, is being reconsidered in view of 
the fact that the thing can be sent along wires more cheaply than 
it can be mechanically conveyed. In Ireland we are now beginning 
to think in terms of hydro-electric power ; albeit we have done 
nothing—yet. 

The foregoing recommendation to read and then tear up the 
English Acts is sound enough ‘The important basis of these Acts 
is power, given to a suitable authority, to over-ride private interests 
for the public weal. How many people realise that the passing of 
the Lands Clauses Act in 1845 was, if not the beginning of revolution, 
certainly the end of the feudal period ? Under its provisions, 
and those of its immediate successor, the Railway Clauses Act, 
vanished the absolute rights of land-owners. Lands that were 
scheduled in the Doomsday Book were also scheduled by a railway 
promoter, and, in due course acquired, while with the land, and the 
resettling of population, went a new arrangement of political power, 
So here, somewhere, and in wise hands, there must be complete 
power in the life-breath of the modern world. It is only by the land 
that we live—whatever our occupation or whatever our location— 
therefore the power of its acquirement, for the public good, is the 
first essential to improving our towns and rural districts, 

The centrifugal tendency in Dublin has been apparent for years. 
Every motor car or ’bus is a stimulus thereto and the progress 
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towards the mountains and the sea should be thought-out and 
orderly, rather than haphazard as heretofore. An enterprising 
builder would, in the past, start and develop a single field. Someone 
else would follow his example, and so on, with result to nobody’s real 
benefit. A priceless view might be closed to the public, some 
precious link with the past ruthlessly pulled down, and land cut 
about in such a way as to be rendered nearly useless for farming 
purposes. The individual who built a villa took great risks; he 
might later be shut out on all sides by unsightly edifices. Under the 
new order, however, one could build with open eyes. A reasonably 
definite plan of a district would be available, the villa~-owner could 
see his district as it would be in the future, and the proper relationship 
of town to country would be maintained. Radial strips of suitable 
land would be preserved for farming in all its branches. The town 
dweller cannot get on without farm produce ; therefore, the farm 
should be kept close to its market. Such a method is very different 
from that of “‘ zoning’ which prevails in the surveys of the big 
English industrial centre, where there is an industrial area or zone, 
a housing area and so on. The word ‘zone’ has four letters, so has 
the word ‘slum.’ And the first signification has a desperate tendency 
to degenerate into the second. Perhaps all this is a survival of the 
time when towns and their people had to be packed within walls of 
defence. But we should think of roads and cheap transport rather 
than of circumscribed areas. The improvement of a wide area 
carries with it every manner of advantage ; whereas the conventional 
design of suburb, with houses placed as closely together as the law 
will allow, is excessively costly. In the making of roads alone, huge 
sums are expended. ‘The use, as far as possible, of existing road- 
frontages is the economical beginning. 

At the present time the case of Dublin, both city and county, 
is being investigated in all its aspects by a Commission which is so 
constituted as to command respect from the general as well as the 
philosophical point of view. The Commission is fortunate in that 
it is dealing with the whole of a question, and not with a part only. 
The published reports of its proceedings may savour of monotony, 
since nearly every witness comes forward with the blunt request 
that his particular area should be left exactly as it is. How Pembroke 
could find champions in this passes comprehension. Pembroke, no 
doubt, is and always has been, an area with an administration of a 
very high order of merit, but it suffers badly from its own boundaries. 
The division line between Pembroke and the County is grotesque. 
Only places like Lambay or Dalkey Island could proffer evidence 
before Professor Magennis and his Commission, without fear of 
hard questioning as to the propriety of their boundaries. What, 
then is the lesson to be learnt from the proceedings up to the present? 
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Obviously the constitution of an Improvement Board to prepare 
and send up for judgment a scheme where arbitrary boundaries are 
forgotten. Not even the boundaries of the county are necessarily 
sacrosanct. We might borrow a leaf out of our Scottish friends’ 
book—their Town Planning (Scotland) Consolidation Bill, which is 
at this moment before the Imperial Parliament. This Bill may suffer 
from the defects of a too close imitation of its English prototypes, 
but it is, nevertheless, a model in draughtsmanship, and there 1s 
no sparing of drastic powers to carry through a good work. There 
are also invaluable ‘‘ default’’ clauses. If an authority neglect its 
appointed work, it is superseded. This would probably be popular 
in latter-day Ireland, where an unfavourably regarded local authority 
has meted out to it King Richard’s prescription for the Duke of 
Buckingham. Again, where drastic powers exist, the necessity for 
their use seldom arises. The warring sections of city townships 
and county, after consultation with one another, are amazed to find 
that their jealousies vanish, and what appeared to be conflicting 
interests of a fundamental character cancel themselves, when set 
against common interests. There is great virtue in the marking of 
maps. Just before the Great War, a conference of local authorities 
met in London to deal with the related questions of motor traffic 
and arterial roads. In a short time, maps of imposing dimensions 
hung on the walls of the only room in Whitehall large enough to 
hold them. A scheme was approved, and signatures attached thereto. 
The more timid of the delegates disarmed criticism by pointing out 
that the scheme was so ideal that one hundred years at least must 
elapse before it was completed. To-day, every road marked on those 
maps is either completed or in course of construction! 

So here, in Ireland, with very much simpler problems, we can 
aim much higher than in Exgland, and attain a greater success. 
Dublin, properly tackled, might be made a wonder city. Having 
plenty of space, we could eliminate our overcrowding. The Improve- 
ment Board should be representative of the places, people and interests 
concerned. It is hopeless to attempt improvement without local 
knowledge, and to this knowledge there is no short-cut. More than 
a generation is required for its acquisition. To be avoided, above all, 
are imported plans, based upon an industrialism so over-developed 
as to have become an abomination, an industrialism that is breaking 
down through its own ill-distributed weight. We do not look for 
that grotesque overcrowding that makes motors immobile from 
veritable auto-intoxication. We might also keep clear of imported 
architecture, as such. We have never been outside the stream of 
European art, or uninfluenced by it. Here, only, did the great 
genius of Gandon find room for his highest afflatus. We should 
be able to recover the austere beauty of the Irish Georgian period. 
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The elegance of those sky-lines is still here to be seen, to be appreciated 
anu to be measured, even though they lie along the roofs of tenement 
ouses. 

The tenement problem requires stern handling. Bad must not 
be allowed to become worse. Within the memory of quite young 
men, Merrion Square was one of the best addresses in Europe. 
If somethjng be not done, it may go the way of Henrietta and Gardiner 
Streets. These thoroughfares were the victims of unrestricted 
ptivate ownership. That is to say, of a proprietorship that claimed 
rights, but saw no duties. Up to the present the individual house 
has been the unit of official inspection. Make that unit the whole 
of a street, and deal faithfully with a backward or recalcitrant owner. 
The process would be simple ; ample warnings ignored should be 
followed by confiscation. ‘Thus, one bad owner could not, as he has 
done, spoil a whole area. For this purpose a Director of Housing 
is required—a “‘ Tyrant” if the word be preferable. Rehousing is, 
at best, a matter of years. Whatever can be saved, or preserved, is 
essential for the living-through, under tolerable conditions, of the 
inevitable interim period. Wines, new and old, must be poured into 
appropriate bottles. 


Book Reviews. 


A NAVAL SCRAP BOOK. By Admiral Sir Reginald H. Bacon, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O. Hutchinson & Co. 24s. net. 


Anyone who has ever read the ‘“‘ Dover Patrol ’’ will take good care not to 
miss anything from the pen of its author. Admiral Bacon’s service and literary 
reputation will be increased by reason of the issue of the present volume. It is 
an illuminating searchlight on that critical period of the Royal Navy when the 
new wines of high-speed steaming, long range gunnery and torpedo tactics were 
being poured into old and protesting bottles. A conservatism amounting to 
stupidity almost brought disaster. The modern lessons were not fully learned 
until the semi-catastrophe of Jutland brought light into places that were dark 
indeed. Perhaps the real reason for Naval troubles is and was the deplorably 
low standard of education of the majority of Naval Officers. This volume deals 
with the period 1877-1900. A further volume is promised and will be eagerly 
awaited. 


Jak ak 


OLD PINK ’UN DAYS. By J. B. Booth Grant. Richards, Ltd. 2zs. net. 


This book is of distinct interest. It tells a story of one phase of that world 
which is lost for ever—the late Victorian and Edwardian period. ‘True, it is 
largely concerned with the world of the stage, the racecourse and the Press, and 
the outlook is Bohemian. There are many good stories of such outstanding 
personalities as Phil May and Arthur Binstead—the famous “ Pitcher.’”’ An 
interesting feature is a collection of the old-time popular music hall ditties. 


HARVEST IN POLAND. By Geoffrey Dennis. William Heinemann, Ltd. 
London. 7s. 6d. net. 


To outline the plot of this novel would be sufficiently startling to awaken 
the interest of the most jaded novel reader. But if this were done—and I do not 
intend to do it—it would not be wise for the casual reader to start its perusal 
straight away. For he should be advised that Mr. Dennis is dealing with deep 
matters in “‘ Harvest in Poland,” and that consequently his story is not always 
easy reading. The intuitive, breathless reader will revel in it. The painstaking, 
plodding one get lost in it. And even the quick-witted intuitionist will need a 
sharpening of his powers of apprehension. Mr. Dennis flashes things at us— 
half says them—indeed admits he is dealing with experiences words cannot com- 
pass. And though deeply interested and held by his book, and in places thoroughly 
terrified, I must admit, in after-moments of cold, calm consideration, that, viewed 
as a whole, it has one big defect. It is top-heavy. It does not remain in the 
mind as some thing having symmetry. He has reared too huge a structure on a 
somewhat flimsy and unsubstantial base. 

Mr. Dennis is just a little too prone to slip into blustering, just a little too 
torrential to carry conviction always. There is perhaps a surfeit of the old pre- 
destination atmosphere of which Carlyle’s style so reeked. Too many fulmina- 
tions of eternal realities, too much assertive justification of the ways of God to 
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man. A softer tone, a more modulated voice can also bring, and perhaps better, 
the message of undying things. _ Fundamentally, Mr. Dennis is not melodramatic. 
But at times he approaches perilously near its debateable wonderland of spurious 
and superficial vitality. 

MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


AVOWALS. By George Moore. London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 1924. 
tos. 6d. net. 


This is a charming reprint of a book originally published in 1919. All 
Mr. Moore is in it, his folly and his wisdom alike. The old-maid Mr. Moore is 
tedious; but flashes of insight are frequent. And when they come they do illumi- 
nate the subject under discussion. It is a miscellaneous book. One never knows 
where Mr. Moore’s fancy will lead him. But it is unified by the touch of a definite 
personality which pervades it. There is much literary and artistic gossip in it, 
very entertaining and interesting to those who like such topics, and undoubtedly 
of a certain historical value. Mr. Moore must be taken as he is. There is no 
use in wishing to remake him. Personally, I have found the book amusing and 
instructive and its pettishness easy to overlook. 

MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


OM. By Talbot Mundy. London: Hutchinson & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


A notable story of the hidden Middle Way through India, by which the very 
few privileged travellers may journey. Goings and comings it has seen away down 
through the centuries, and I would not be surprised to learn that Apollonius of 
Tyana, Chandra Gupta (to mention two only), had trodden the road. The 
complication in O M is that Cottswold Ommaney, Englishman, had acquired the 
privilege by a subterfuge—hence the tension that runs through every page, and 
holds the reader by pulsing cords of mental magnetism. 

This is a novel of “‘ becoming,”’ and it has already attracted much attention 
in the United States, where Mr. Talbot Mundy has considerable reputation as a 
writer. He is also a traveller and a student of humanity, and to a correspondent 
he has stated that this story is written from knowledge. Also the philosophy of 
life, that runs through the narrative like a thread, is drawn from the knowledge 
the writer has of the wisdom of the East. There are two sayings of a Lama 
who is wonderfully pourtrayed in the story: 


From the Book of the Sayings of Tsiang Samdrup: 

The man who knows he is ignorant is at no disadvantage if he permits a wise 
man to do the thinking; because the wise man knows that neither advantage to 
one or disadvantage to another comes at all within the scope of wisdom, and he 
will govern himself accordingly. But he who seeks to outwit wisdom adds to 
ignorance presumption; and that is a combination that the gods do not love. 


We live in the eternal Now, and it is Now that we create our destiny. It 
follows, that to grieve over the past is useless, and to make plans for the future is 
waste of time. There is only one ambition that is good, and that is: so to live 
Now that none may weary of life’s emptiness and none may have to do the task 


we leave undone. 


There is everywhere—in the delineation of the characters, the dramatic 
unfolding of tense situations, and the easy, natural dialogue—always the clear, 
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unfaltering touch of the artist. There is no wading to be done, no paragraphs 
that do not matter, and you are carried along at a relentless pace, where haste is 
vital, with Ommany, from Delhi of the Kings to the secret and forbidden valley 
over the border in Thibet. Here we find the solution of the mystery of Samding, 
the chela or disciple of the old Lama whose life has been for years tied up with 
Ommany’s. The daring nature of Ommany’s disguise as a member of the Brah- 
man caste, a Bhat-Brahman who, true to type, cares for nobody and acts in accord- 
ance with that attitude of mind, calls for more than care in the drawing ; a merely 
careful writer might sketch the type and give a shadow of life in silhouette. Mr. 
Mundy has the power that springs from knowledge, and takes you into danger 
with the cheerful smile of the man who lives with electricity, and who chats about 
last week’s football while he is handling live wire cables capable of shocking to 
death a whole district. 

There is piquancy, too, in the fact that Ommany plays the part of a Bhat- 
Brahman, who is also an actor, and so it comes that we are given the intriguing 
situation of a European who first disguises as an Oriental and then further disguises 
that Oriental as a member of one of the most exclusive and suspicious castes of 
India, and in this mask poses as an actor, trebly masked. 

With charming impersonality the old Lama bows away any effort of Ommany’s 
to find out if the Lama really believes him what he pretends to be. And in this is 
to be read the old mystic’s philosophy. He accepts Ommany at his own valuation, 
leaving to him the task of living up to it; he gives the same toleration that he 
expects; he neither criticises nor advises, unless directly asked, and then, with the 
same impersonal attitude, he suggests what might be good to be done, leaving 
entirely to his questioner the duty of deciding for himself. All these characteris- 
tics are so convincingly drawn that the Lama would seem to be a portrait from life; 
possibly this, but certainly suggested by some living person known to the author. 

Although published as an adventure story, O M is so much above the ordinary 
level of fiction that, having once made the journey with all its risks, you may 
possibly do as I did and go over the track a second time, taking the opportunity 
to analyze the philosophy of life, taught and lived by Tsiang Samdrup, the Lama. 

To quote one example of a tense situation. The company of actors, of which 
Ommany makes himself a member, is engaged by the Lama to play a mystery 
drama written by himself, and one performance only is given in each town on their 
route. In this particular instance the performance has been interrupted a great 
deal by an audience inflamed to danger-point by the local Brahmans, who have said 
that the company includes a Brahman who is a spy. There is great danger that 
Ommany’s disguise will be penetrated. At the end of the show there is a demand 
that the “spy ”’ shall be brought out. It should be mentioned that the Bhat- 
Brahman caste has the privilege of free speech to the point of mercilessly satirizing 
any appropriate victim. We know how the power of the filé in our own ancient 
history was feared, so that the greatest care was taken to avoid giving offence to 
him, even the Ard Righ might suffer at the hands (or by the words) of his talented 
guest. 

Ommany is standing behind the lowered curtain, while the Lama sits in front 
supporting by his presence the young chela, Samding, as he speaks diplomatically 
and gently to the mob. When he has them reduced down to a listening mood, 
the Lama comes behind to Ommany. The latter beckons to one of the musicians 
while the former asks him can he play the Bhat-Brahman as well as he has played 
the assumed character in the drama. He assents. 


The musician was deathly scared, but unfroze and tuned his instrument 
when Lama looked at him. Ommany surveyed the crowd with the best imitation 
of insolence his strained nerves could muster, taking his time, absorbing the feeling 
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of Lama’s calmness. He needed it; he sensed that the old man’s courage was a 
dozen times as great as his. 
o6 = 3 
And now, my son,” whispered the Lama, ‘ we are face to face with 
opportunity.” 
This was a brave man’s view of danger. 


_And so Ommany cleared his throat, seized his opportunity, and in the end the 
audience were throwing money delightedly on the stage. 

Mr. Mundy has succeeded brilliantly in making philosophy the very life- 
blood of a most absorbing story—so magically is the interest of the reader held, 
so often does a line of wisdom with a smile relieve the tension of an incident, and 
so full of life are all his characters, from the Lama, with his calmness in energy, 
to the turbulent hillman with his saw-edged knife and ‘“‘ haphazard ideas about 
death,” that I hope for the opportunity that shall bring my way some more of 
Mr. Talbot Mundy’s work. 

CIAN DRAOI, 


BURNT BRIDGES. By Temple Lane. John Long. 7s. 6d. 


A book of the nature of a prolonged and highly-coloured tract. A first novel, 
doubtless. Only in youth may we hope to achieve serious melodrama. Every- 
thing is refreshingly lurid. The wicked world is attacked with a positively 
Cromwellian heartiness. The characters are painted in the recognised unmis- 
takeable colours that are the only true means of making a moral purpose absolutely 
clear. The villain is uncompromisingly compromising; the siren is indefatigably 
seductive, the intellectual young girl is relentlessly informative, and the hero is 
fortunately dead after the first few chapters. 

' Had the author been endowed with a satirical power equal to his moral fervour, 
England might have been a sadder and a wiser place since the publication of this 
novel. But, alas, the immature pen lags behind the mordant aspiration, and 
this sort of thing cannot be regarded seriously as literature. ‘Taken merely as an 
exposure of the prevalent ethical standards of England, it has less ironical value 
than the concise reports of the daily press. For the author is almost as much 
preoccupied with adorning the tale as with pointing the moral. 

The intellectual society here presented lives in an uninterrupted whirl of 
moving incidents and improving discourse. It is able to sustain with equal 
dignity a discreditable situation or an incredible conversation. Any indictment, 
however, fierce, obscured by all these elegant elaborations of youth fresh from 
academic shelter—the ostentatious ‘‘ views,” the wavering epigrams—must, one 
fears, be at a disadvantage with a public accustomed to the unencumbered 
narratives of the Daily Mail. However, it is a vigorous attack, and in spite of its 
prevailing tone of relentless moral indignation, one is aware also of an underlying 
kindliness and sympathy. We might perhaps say of the author, as has been said 
of General Booth : ‘“‘ His house of clay is occupied by two tenants, one of whom 
would weep over sinners, while the other can serve God only by cudgelling the 
devil back to hell with imprecations of a rich and florid nature.” rer 


ISLAND BLOOD. A Book of Poems by F. R. Higgins with a Foreword by 
7E. John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., London. Six Shillings. 


Z in his preface says, “ I find myself murmuring lines of his as I walk about 
the streets.”’ It will be the fate of any who read Island Blood; for F. R. Higgins 
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has a great power of seeing things which we all might see and of recording them 
unforgettably: 


«. . . merry birds and clear skies 


After rain, 
And wet leaves slanting to 
A sunny gleam.” 
or 


‘When dark is alone with the witchy moon 
Hung crooked in a yew.” 


Island Blood is full of lines and couplets and quatrains that one does not want 
ever to forget. 

Mr. Higgins finds his most perfect expression in the simpler of his poems. 
He can be sensuous, almost tropically luxuriant, over-sweet. He can spoil the 
beauty of his image with the richness of words; several of his verses bear this 
defect. To read him in these is like breathing the heavy, still air of an oriental 
garden. But the freshness and beauty of his Jess ornate lyrics is worth it all: 


“«So alone in the Woods of Cloonislaun I made my love a home 
With soft green willows down the walls of coloured lime ; 
And while she tends her spindle here, I turn the heavy loam, 
Till a drowsy white owl haunts our peace in the red moon rising time.” 


It is hard to say which of the poems pleased me most, but I find myself 
saying over the lines of “‘ The Broken Tryst ”’ very often: 


‘* A full red moon at the rim of the earth, 
And the stars in the purple air; 
The salleys are swaying over the pond 
And three boys sit fishing there. 


Into the sedges a waterhen flies, 

As slowly the twilight and evening pass; 
A fishing rod bends, and the boys arise 

To look at a dying perch in the grass. 


But now they are going, one by one, 
And the last of all he carries the prize, 

While here by the salleys I wait alone 
And only the shadows look into my eyes . . .” 


The simplicity of the following lines from “‘ Wisdom ” recalls Blake’s ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence ’’: 


““O who will say he is wise 
When he hears a bird sing, 
When he looks with seeing eyes 

On a butterfly’s wing; 
Or plays to the world’s pride, 

Who looks on the waters where 
An old pike rubs his side 

In the rocks near Dromahaire.” 


“ After Harvest,” “ The Roving Lover,” “ June,” “‘ Connemara,” “ Ruins,” 
and many others have the same deep, simple charm of a bird’s song together with 
a power of picturization which makes Island Blood a great book. ‘Two lines from 
“* Ruins ’’ are but one of a hundred examples: 


“When crows flap home through the shadows 
To slim boughs heavy with nests.” 
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Mr. Higgins can sing of passion and death and loneliness as well as of nature 
and love and sunshine. His “ Cleopatra,’’ despite its over-ornamentation, is very 
powerful and there is gauntness in his ‘‘ Death in the Mountains.” I like his 
“ Cattle Boats,”’ too, with its protest against the grazers: 


“Their kerchiefs were full of red money; 
Our green hills were bare without herds.’ 


Clearly, Mr. Higgins has it in him to be worthy of a high place among our 
poets. If he frees his feet from the snare of luscious words, if he learns that his 
voice is rich enough to be spoiled by thrilling, who knows how high he may not 
go? Now that he has started for the summit I would call after him :“‘ Above all, 


sing naturally.” CECIL O’HANLON 


MAINLY VICTORIAN. By Stewart M. Ellis, with 18 Illustrations. Hutchin- 
son & Co., Paternoster Row, London. ‘Twenty-one shillings net. 


Mainly Victorian is a book to read by the fireside after a long and tiring day. 
There is nothing new in it for all the essays have already been published as book 
reviews and articles in The Bookman, the Fortnightly Review, Chamber’s fournal, 
etc. But they have their interest for us nevertheless, particularly as they recall 
from the shades many of the forgotten writers of the last century. There are 
fifty-eight studies in all, among them many of names which to-day have lost their 
great significance—Frank Smedley, G. P. R. James, Edward Vaughan Kenealy, 
Theodore Wratislaw, Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, and others. But there are also names 
which time has made more lovable: Lamb and Thackeray and Dickens, Austin 
Dobson and Thomas Hardy and Henry James. Mr. Ellis, despite the title of his 
book, has found excuse to write of contemporary writers, too, and in that gallery 
are portraits of our own W. B. Yeats and our George Moore. From these details 
the nature of Mainly Victorian will be obvious to all—the collected work of a 
popular reviewer. Mr. Ellis has a poor style; indeed reading him one marvels at 
its acceptance by the Reviews in which the essays have appeared, but he has 
many facts and therein is his charm. A man need not be eloquent when he has 
something of real interest to say. And Mr. Ellis often has. c ‘ 

2 DEUE 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF THE GAEL, By Maud Joynt. Talbot Press, 
Limited. Dublin and Cork. Five Shillings. 


Is it a proof of our over-civilisation that fairy tales have come to be regarded 
as fit reading only for the child? Their charm for elders is too great to make such 
a limitation anything but a pose, a fashion, and a dehumanising fashion to boot, 
for the fairy tale is obviously the narrative in print which the story-teller told at 
the ancient court, the seanachie still tells at the farmhouse fireside. It is the 
precious relic of an age when the traditions of all peoples were oral only. That 
explains why there is nothing subtle in the plan and purpose of a fairy tale, for the 
subtleties belong only to the few. Difficulties are everywhere overcome by such 
simple and natural means as the seven-league boot, the victory-giving sword, the 
invisible cap. The villain is not like everybody else as in to-day’s sophisticated 
literature. He is frankly an ogre with one eye and evil-smelling breath, hairy, 
immense. Good always triumphs in this fairy world as in the next; evil never 
escapes punishment, however short the tale. And all this because of its delight- 
ful simplicity, its refusal to submit to laws of gravity and other tiresome dis- 
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coveries, has, or should have, as delicious an attraction for us as it must have had 
for the bright-eyed ladies of the courts of long ago who watched the story-teller 
with such breathlessness. 

These thoughts are mine because I have just laid down Miss Maud Joynt’s 
Golden Legends of the Gael. Miss Joynt’s stories are the more charming because 
they are told of the four fields of Ireland, of the places we have cycled past in 
Summer or sat and sang upon in the red Autumn. They tell us of the kings and 
scholars, the bards and saints of our own people. In the main they are told with 
the simplicity which belongs to the fairy tale; yet they are more than simple narra- 
tive: an interpretation of the great Gaelic legends based upon the old manuscript 
books of the schools and monastries. Each story has its notes, printed apart, and 
these explain for the more serious-minded the source and the variations of each 
tale. There are altogether thirty stories, beginning with the Tuatha De Danann 
and ending with little legends of the early saints, Patrick and Brigid amongst 
them. It is a work well and conscientiously done. One fault I find with it is the 
difficulty in pronouncing the equivalents of the old Irish names. As these names 
occur a score of times in each story the difficulty becomes very real when, as should 
be done with fairy tales, they are read aloud. A phonetic rendering of the names 


would be of more worth. The Gaelic form could be preserved in the notes. 
H. O’N. 


THE LITTLE VISION, AND OTHER SONGS. By Ivan Adair. Dublin: 
Maunsell & Roberts, Ltd. 1s. net. 


Miss Adair is almost too modest in her aspirations. She says: 


“‘ Not to me is given a vision of great splendour, 
But a little Dream, delicate and tender.” 


She is a careful and conscientious worker in her art. But it seems to me that 
she should relinquish this Martha-like attitude and launch out on the unexplored 
sea of her aspirations and intuitions. She seemed a bit puzzled at present. I 
gather this from the verses called ‘‘ The Soul of the Poet.’? And yet in other 
places there are indications that she has heard the great call, sighted the adventure 
without end. Writing of “ The Poet’s Love ’’ she says: 


“* He has all the young lark’s wonder, 
All the flowers make their own, 
He would split the Heavens in sunder 
Make the House of God his home.” 


She has facility. It is a burning path of little conquests, idle gains. Some sort 
of excess is necessary for the poet’s outfit, but an excess that can be modulated and 
controlled. She is up against the barrier of this everlasting paradox. Time and 
experience will reveal her capacity to surmount it. 


MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


MODERN POULTRY KEEPING. George Scott, F.Z.S. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 
London. 1925. 5s. net. 


To those enthusiastic persons, with little knowledge, who look to poultry 
keeping as a quick road to fortune, Mr. Scott sounds a reasoned note of warning. 
The section dealing with diseases of poultry and their treatment is concise and 
clear. The illustrations are excellent. 


L. 
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BOOK CATALOGUES. 


Mr. W. G. Neale, Strand Rd., Eastbourne, is no stranger to Dublin, and his 
shop on Aston Quay was not only a hunting ground for book collectors, but a 
favourite meeting place for Irish writers. Most of the authors whose names are 
known across the water have, at some time or other, browsed upon those well-filled 
shelves of choice things old or new. In his latest catalogue, which has now reached 
us, Mr. Neale has not forgotten his Irish associations, and in a special section he 
offers several items which are well worth the perusal of our book collectors. A 
set of Synge, for example, ‘‘ Collected Works ”’ in 4 vols., which is rapidly in- 
creasing in value, is offered at the really moderate price of £6, and that, too a “‘fine 
copy ’’ (and when Mr. Neale describes a book as such no one need hesitate to take 
him at his word). We recommend this catalogue to every bookman. 


Catalogue No. 43 of Messrs. Dobel!, 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, is 
notable for a fine selection of books printed on vellum (15 items) and for no less 
than nine vols. of the works of Margaret Duchess of Newcastle (amongst which 
are three vols. of the Scarce Plays of 1668). The poets and dramatists of the 17th 
century are also represented in many uncommon items. A desirable item is 
No. 362, Cowper’s Poems, 1782-5, the first edition of both vols., Vol. I., as usual 
without that most illusive of prefaces! but bearing the half-title which is almost 
as frequently missing? By the way, when are we to have a really reliable biblio- 
graphy of this poet. Many years ago I drew attention (in the pages of The Literary 
World) to that very scarce volume of 1774, in which he made his first appearance 
in print, but up to the present I have not seen the volume included in any list of 
Cowper’s works. S. 


We have received a copy of Mr. Elkin Mathews’ “‘Catalogueof Books by, 
or relating to, Dr. Fohnson and members of his Circle, with an introduction by 
john Drinkwater; one of the most fascinating pieces of bibliography we have 
ever met. The compiler, Mr. Evans (better known as “ Penguin,” of The 
Observer), has done his work with a real joy in the doing, and a skill which 
is as rare as it is welcome. To quote from the preface of Mr. Drinkwater: “* The 
Sultans of book-collecting will find many attractive lots in Mr. Evans bazaar, 
and he will be an erudite Johnsonian, indeed, who knows everything that is here 
told. But I envy most the young bibliophil his joy in this catalogue.” 

The references to the Dublin editions are of extreme interest. In some cases 
{No. 357, for instance), these actually preceded the so-called “ first”? English 
editions, a fact which brings home to us with poignant force the truth that Dublin 
had once a reading public. Hard, indeed, to realise such a truth in these days, 
when the windows of our book-shops, new and second-hand, are crowded with 
Ethel M. Dells and Zane Greys and all the other inanities of that puerile and 
vicious school. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews is to be congratulated on the publication of this fine 
and moderately-priced booklet. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C.2, 
have issued a new bibliographical quarterly, “‘ The Bookmark,” an excellent 
production full of interesting matter and amazingly cheap at the price—1s. per 
year. Amongst the illustrations are a study of W. H. Hudson and portraits of 
Professor Niecks and Ernest Rhys. The cover design is from Beardsley’s 
““ Morte D’Arthur.”’ A free specimen copy will be sent on application to the 
publishers. 
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THE CALENDAR OF MODERN LETTERS. Number 1. March, 1925. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. London. 


This is a new literary monthly which impresses one favourably. It is serious 
without being heavy; it is modern in tone without being finicking. In the “ Com- 
ments,” which are presumably editorial, though not so stated, there is a note 
struck which is not so pleasant. It is true they are somewhat vague, as though the 
truculent spirit of the writer was not quite sure what exactly he was tilting against. 
But, to come to details, what grates is the suggestion underlying a sentence like this: 
‘Perhaps the streams of people in the street are not so dissimilar as autumn 
leaves, manure for next summer’s generations.’’ There is a touch of The Yellow 
Book period about this, which one thought had passed. Perhaps, though, the 
writer didn’t mean anything special. Mr. Douglas Garman on “ Poe’s Analysis 
of Inspiration,’ and Mr. Edgell Rickword on Sir James Barrie, are both readable 
and intelligently effective in presenting their views. Mr. Robert Graves con- 
tributes three poems, which are infinitely cunning and provocative in their thought 
basis, if a little lacking in what is usually accepted as poetic dressing. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence contributes the first instalment of a story entitled ‘‘ The Princess.”’ 

MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


THE LONDON MERCURY. March, 1925. 3s. net. 


The March Mercury has not any outstanding contribution, but is maintained 
at its customary high level of value and interest. Amongst the poets one finds 
Miss Gwen Clear somewhat sentimental in “‘ The Elder Sister.’? The subject is 
old, the dream children that materialize in the twilight, and she treats it at length 
with a very free use of irregular lines, which are difficult to read satisfactorily at a 
first glance, and do not help the emotional intensity. The other poets all drive 
in the opposite direction. Their lines are tense and crisp, easily read, carefully 
written, melodious in feeling. Mr. J. B. Priestly is a bit dull, but very serious, 
in dealing with ‘‘ Contemporary Criticism.’’ There is a queer touch of an old 
world—shall I say Victorian—or perhaps ‘‘ Smiles”? morality about his funda- 
mental notion that ‘‘ The first test of criticism, then, is its service to us as readers.”’ 
The dictum is unimpeachable, but not exactly exhilarating .At the end he writes, 
“ Criticism, though it may seem the vainest of literary activities, is really the one 
that demands most humility.” And this belief may be the reason, perhaps, why 
Mr. Priestly appears before us in such sober hues in this article. Still his wit 
shines occasionally, as for instance when he pictures Mr. Eliot as “‘ trying to be 
classical all by himself,” or Mr. Murry “ turning books and authors into moon- 


shine.” 
MICHAEL ORKNEY. 
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